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BRETON COSTUME. 
fPXUIS stylish Breton costume is composed of 
mouse gray cashmere and silk of the same 
shade, with a plastron vest, pocket, and border of 
black velvet embroidered with mandarin yellow in 
The lower skirt is of gray silk, 


Breton designs. 
with rose-leaf pleatings. The over- 
skirt of cashmere is long and round, 
with the Breton border and pocket. 
The basque, also of cashmere, has 
the vest and back shorter than the 
sides. The embroidered plastron, 
or Breton vest, is fastened in with 
black velvet buttons with a mother- 
of-pearl in the centre, and a simu- 
lated button-hole. High velvet col- 
lar at the back, and erépe lisse pleat- 
ing. Cuffs of Venetian point lace 
are turned up on the embroidered 
sleeve. Rice straw capote bonnet, 
trimmed with mandarin ribbon and 
marguerites. Parasol of the mauve 


gray silk, 





SUMMER WORK IN THE 
FLOWER GARDEN, 
A LTHOUGH most persons hav- 
ing a flower garden have a gen- 
eral idea of the cultivation of the 
plants which it contains, yet it fre- 
quently occurs that they neglect or 
are ignorant of what should be done 
at the right time, and thus often 
make mistakes which result in in- 
jury to the plants they cultivate. We 
therefore give a few suggestions of 
when and how to perform some of 
the most important operations. 
May.—It is presumed that by the 
Ist of this month the garden has 
heen spaded, and manured if neces- 
sary. If the season has been back- 
ward, box edgings may still be 
trimmed during the first week or ten 
days; but if they have started into 
growth, trimming should not be 
done, as it produces 1 check which 
materially injures the box plants. 
New edgings may be laid up to the 
10th of the month, but should be 
liberally watered if the weather 
should be hot and dry. All shrubs 
that have been transplanted dur- 
ing the previous month should be 
mulched with long manure litter in 
order to keep the soil cool and moist 
around the roots. Perennial her- 
baceous plants may be divided and 
transplanted up to the 15th, except 
peonias, which should only be di- 
vided and transplanted in the au- 
tumn. Pelargoniums, petunias, ver- 
benas, and nearly all other bedding 
plants should be set out from the 
10th to the last of the month. If 
set out too soon, they suffer much 
and are greatly set back by the dry 
winds and cool nights which gener- 
ally prevail during the first week 
or fortnight of the month. It takes 
them a long time to rally or recover 
from the stunting this produces, as, 
when the leaves turn yellow or drop 
off, but few roots are made until a 
fresh growth of leaves is produced. 
Plants of this class, to do well, should 
be kept on growing freely from the 
time they are set out; nothing is 
gained by planting too early. The 
same remarks apply to annuals 
raised in a greenhouse, a hot-bed, 
or in the dwelling-house. Hardy 
annuals, such as mignonette, sweet 
alyssum, Phlox drummondii, portu- 
lacas, and others, to remain where 
they are planted, should be sown 
during all the month. After the 
seeds are planted they should be 
shaded from the action of the sun 
and winds by driving down four lit- 
tle stakes to within two inches of 


| the soil where the seeds are sown, and placing a 


small piece of board on them. Gladioluses, tube- 
roses, tigridias, and other summer bulbs should 
be planted during the month, the first at inter- 
vals of a week apart, up to the middle of June, 
so as to have a succession of bloom. Conifer- 
{ ous evergreens and rhododendrons may be safely 
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transplanted during this month, although they 


; may have started into growth, provided the roots 


have not been allowed to become wind-dried, and 
provided, also, that they are well watered and 
mulched after planting. The lawn and grass 
edgings should be kept close mown, leaving the 
mowings until the next day, as they afford a slight 
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COSTUME. 


shade to the roots of the grass, which are sudden- 
ly exposed to the heat of the sun when the grass 
is mown, and thereby injured. 

June.—Hyacinths, tulips, crocuses, and all other 
spring-flowering bulbs may be dug up as soon as 
the leaves have died down, the bulbs dried and 
put away in a dry place for next autumn’s plant- 


ing. It is not absolutely necessary 
that they should be taken up every 
season, as they will flower freely if 
left in the same place for three 
years, but the flowers will not be so 
large nor so well colored as when 
the bulbs are taken up every year. 
When taken up, their places may be 
filled by planting verbenas, and va- 
rious variegated-leaved plants, such 
as coleus, achyranthes, and others. 
Sometimes our hottest weather oc 
curs in this month; it is therefore 
necessary to see that all newly trans- 
planted things are properly mulched 
or watered, In watering them, it is 
better to drive down a stake an 
inch or more in diameter to a proper 
distance near the plant, withdraw 
the stake, and fill the hole with wa- 
ter. This places the water in di- 
rect contact with the roots, and 
prevents the surface of the soil 
from caking. Up to the middle of 
the month such planting out of bed- 
ding plants as was neglected in May 
should be done. The lawn should 
be kept well mown. 

Sily.—tittle work will be re- 
quired this month. Such plants as 
need staking should be attended to. 
If watering is requisite, do it as 
previously directed. Cut off all the 
flower stems of plants that are go- 
ing out of flower, unless it is desired 
to save seed from them, as seed- 
bearing weakens plants by exhaust- 
ing their vitality. Asters should be 
mulched, and occasionally watere:! 
with dilute manure water. Remon- 
tant roses should be pruned back, 
so as to make them flower again to- 
ward the end of August and the be- 
ginning of September. They, to- 
gether with monthly-blooming roses, 
should have occasional waterings 
with liquid manure. 

August.—Toward the end of the 
month such herbaceous plants as 
have done flowering may be divided 
and transplanted, watering them at 
the time, and occasionally afterward 
if the weather should be hot and 
dry. Box edgings may be set after 
the 20th, watering them as directed 
for the herbaceous plants. 

Septembe r.— Spring - flowering 
bulbs, such as tulips, hyacinths, 
ete., and lilies, may be planted all 
through the month; 
plants divided and transplanted. 
Seeds of candy-tuft, erysimum, 
rocket larkspur, pansies, and other 
hardy annuals and hardy perennials 
should be sown out-of-doors dur- 
ing the month; they do much bet- 
ter when autumn-sown than when 
spring-sown, Cuttings of verbenas 
and other soft-wooded bedding 
plants should now be made, as they 
make better plants than those 
grown under glass. 

October.—Dahlias, tuberoses, ti- 
gridias, gladioluses, and other sum- 
mer bulbs should be taken up by the 
middle of the month, well dried, and 
put away safe from frost during the 
winter. The planting of fall bulbs 
and herbaceous plants may be con- 
tinued. Grading, making new bor- 
ders, walks, lawns, ete., should be 
done as long as the fine weather 
admits. As soon as the soil is 
frozen an inch or two in depth, any 
herbaceous plants that are some- 
what tender should be protected 
inverting a flower-pot or small |} 
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filled with leaves over them, or by covering them 
with a forkful of long litter. Pelargoniums, fuch- 
sias, heliotropes, and other bedding plants that 
it may be desirable to preserve over the winter 
should be taken up early in the month and potted. 
The tops and roots should be pruned back, the 
first more than the latter, and put into pots about 
an inch larger each way than the diameter of the 
roots. After potting them, water them, and put 
them for ten days or a fortnight in an airy, 
shaded, and sheltered situation, so that they may 
make fresh roots before being placed in their 
winter-quarters. 





LILACS IN BLOOM. 


One of the many who throng Broadway 
In the light of a crystal morn in May, 

J pass along, when a sudden sweet 

Flits like a whisper across the street; 
Only the breath of a perfume swift, 

But it parts the years in a shining rift: 

I am back in a time untouched by gloom, 
And in the garden the lilacs bloom. 


Fashion and splendor fade away, 

And fade the cares that had vexed the day. 
A child, with an eager child’s delight, 

I am watching the orchard’s rippling white ; 
I see the apples’ delicate blush, 

I lift a finger, and murmur “ Hush!” 

As the robin darts on his rapid way 
Through the fragrant air of that dearer May. 


Brown the cottage, and low the eaves 
Swept by the lilac’s heart-shaped leaves ; 
The doorway, topped by the tossing plumes, 
Leads into narrow and crowded rooms, 
Where children, merry as singing birds, 
Fill the space with their glancing words, 
And over their play, like an uttered grace, 
Beams the peace of the mother’s face. 


Up and down the beautiful street 

The tides of traffic pass and meet; 
Seeking for pleasure, toiling for bread, 
Men and women the highway tread. 

I wonder whether or not, like me, 
These busy people do not see 

Visions of Eden; do not hear 

More than falls on the outward ear, 
As flits like a whisper soft and fleet 
The breath of that honeyed odor sweet, 
The lilac perfume, rich with May, 

Over the splendors of bright Broadway. 
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TH Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Water-proof 
and Travelling Cloaks, Mantillas, and other 
Wrappings; Bridal and Evening Toilettes ; 
Linen Breton Suits ; De Boge, Batiste, and oth- 
er Summer Dresses; Blouse-Waists; Fichus ; 
Caps; Boys and Girls’ Spring and Summer 
Suits; Poufs; Work - Stands and Baskets ; 
Newspaper Racks; Cigar-Cases, Brush-Cases, 
Nécessaires, Writing - Cases, Parasols, Fans, 
etc., ete.; with brilliant literary and artistic 
attractions. 





(ar Cut Paper Patterns of the new and ele- 
gant Diagonal Polonaise with Princesse Back ; 
and Single-breasted Jacket, Empress Over-Shirt, 
and Fan-trained Skirt, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. Ten Cents extra for Post- 
age to the British Provinces. 


The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT #7:f 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY /or May 19 contains, among other at- 
tractive features, a double page of views of Russia 
and Turkey, especially interesting at this time. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT wil] be is- 
sued gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for May 26. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 





Zn VWIARPER’S WEEKLY for May 19 will be 
Sound the commencement of Miss BRADDON’S 
new Serial Story,“ AN OPEN VERDICT.” 











LUNCHEON. 
UNCHEON has with many of us now 
taken the place of the noon meal which 
used to be the dinner of our ancestors. It 
is an important meal, although one without 
ceremony, and the table is to be bountifully 
supplied for it. The children of the family 
are allowed to come to the table then; it is 
usually their dinner hour, and it is right to 
attend to their manners then and there; but 
at grand luncheons, where guests are espe- 
cially and ceremoniously invited, they are 
not admitted. 
The usual hour for luncheon is at one in 
the afternoon. The table is laid so as to al- 
low people to wait upon themselves in great 

















measure, although much as for dinner, ex- 
cept for the small knives and forks, with or 
without napkins, as one pleases, and with 
spoons, salts, water, and whatever is re- 
quired; but all the dishes, hot and cold and 
sweet, are put on at the same time. 

At luncheon there is no order of going in, 
as at dinner; a gentleman does not take a 
lady, but all go along informally when it is 
announced, sometimes the hostess going first 
herself and others following, and the rest 
dropping in as they are ready. All the strict 
ceremony accompanying dinner is carefully 
avoided at luncheon. Of course, when it is 
an elaborate affair of invited guests, the ar- 
rangements are more formal. 

Every one sits at the table. In the usual 
home luncheon, however fine, the servants 
leave the room after seeing that every body 
is once helped, although at grand luncheons 
they remain—leaving usually because, with 
the informality and free conversation allow- 
ed by luncheon, their presence is undesira- 
ble. In private life the luncheon may be as 
rich or as simple as it is thought best. Bread 
and butter and tea, with cold meat, and hon- 
ey or some sweetmeat, are a sufficiently suit- 
able luncheon, even if one is surprised at it ; 
but where there are guests, where it is de- 
sired to make a better appearance, or where 
there is wealth and an establishment to be 
properly kept up, a much choicer bill of fare 
will be presented. 

Luncheon parties have of late years be- 
come quite popular. They are not so sol- 
emn as dinner parties, and they require very 
much less care, while their errors are not, 
irretrievable, as in the latter, and they 
afford opportunity of meeting people who 
may be engaged elsewhere at dinner or for 
the evening. But it has also become a fash- 
ion to give luncheon parties where the guests 
are exclusively ladies. They are, of course, 
pleasant. The guests, who at other lunch- 
eons wear their hats, at these lay them off, 
and are in handsome demi-toilette. Every 
thing is devoid of restraint, and when lunch- 
eon is announced, the dishes are found to be 
those which best please the feminine palate. 
The presence of ladies alone presupposes 
that their husbands are occupied by busi- 
ness and other duties and pleasures, and 
that the ladies find it necessary to make 
their own pleasure. But as society is com- 
posed of ladies and gentlemen, any thing 
that separates the sexes, as if the compan- 
ionship of either alone were more enjoyable, 
can only be injurious, for it always tends, if 
ever so slightly, to degenerate the behavior 
of both parties. We have never attended 
one of these luncheon parties of ladies mere- 
ly, however pleasant, without a certain sense 
of degradation, as if we were a gathering of 
the members of various harems to whom the 
society of the other sex is forbidden; and 
their custom seems to us essentially low- 
bred. Nevertheless, they are at present a 
fashion, although probably a fleeting one; 
but the rules that regulate their table do 
not differ in any appreciable degree from 
those of other luncheons. 

A very suitable luncheon for quite a num- 
ber will be made with cold salmon at one 
end of the table and cold lamb at the other, 
with ham and chicken salad at either side 
of the central ornament of flowers and fruit, 
going down the table, and cold fowl and 
game pie on either side of it, going across; 
on the side at one end will be a tart, oppos- 
ing water-ices; Charlotte-Russe at the other, 
opposing ice-cream; dishes of lobster salad 
at the upper right-hand and lower left-hand 
corners; of strawberries and cherries in 
the corresponding places; cream plain and 
whipped, custards, blanc - manges, jellies, 
candies, will fill up the intervening spaces, 
and bread-and-butter in wafer slices will 
be passed, with tea and coffee, and all the 
wines thought best, or, preferably to the 
latter, a large china bowl of claret punch 
may stand upon the sideboard for those 
who choose to take it. A lady will always 
be careful in the matter of wine and punch, 
not altogether from fear or principle either, 
but because, as a point of etiquette, it is 
not expected that a young lady will have 
her glass refilled, and to do so confesses 
that she is not young, but is one habituated 
to the pleasures of the table, and causes her 
to be regarded by gentlemen as rather more 
animal than spiritual, robs her of something 
of her bloom, in fact, and gives her a lower 
level. In winter such a bill of fare as that 
which we have given will be changed, grapes 
and hot-house and candied fruits taking the 
place of the late spring and early summer 
ones, With oranges variously dressed, rich- 
ly colored marmalades, and jellies; and hot 
roast turkey, cutlets, partridges, and things 
of the sort will take the place of the cool 
salads, together with hot potato chips and 
with scalloped oysters; the tarts and cakes 
and light dishes will be much the same, and 
the whole may be led off with white soup. 
The informality and grace of luncheon par- 
ties make them remarkably pleasant, but 
they are expected to break up on leaving 
the table. 





AN UNCOMMON BEAUTY. 


E frequently read of beautiful hands; 

we do not very frequently see them. 

From time immemorial they have been held 

to be the badge of aristocracy; and a per- 

son with a slender, smooth, and shapely 

white hand, let that person be as vulgar as 

possible, is seldom considered to be vulgar 
without hope. 

Very likely the reason of this association 
of the fine hand with aristocratic origin is 
because the hands of the so-called well-born 
have been idle hands for generations, so far 
as any heavy work is to be taken into ac- 
count—any thing creating muscle, that is, 
straining joints, swelling veins, or sending 
too much blood there for the requisite pal- 
lor; so that there being nothing to increase 
its size or redness, it has remained small and 
white, and the habit of whiteness and sym- 
metry has become congenital, and has been 
handed down, like any other habit of the 
body, from parent to child, till, when we see 
such a hand, we read in it a long story of 
ancestral wealth and elegance. 

In this country there are few people 
whose ancestors, as far back as their great- 
grandparents, have been always exempt 
from some sort of handiwork. And indeed 
our general diffusion of comfort has depend- 
ed in great measure upon every one’s doing 
something; and the women of the land, ex- 
cept for the small minority, are universally 
employed in sewing, house-work, writing, 
handling goods, even those who teach doing 
some of the first; so that we do not very 
often inherit any peculiar whiteness or 
smallness of the hand to begin with. And 
if we are ever so idle ourselves, that will 
not undo the work of past generations; 
while even if by idleness, should it begin 
early, we may succeed in keeping our hands 
tolerably white and shapely, we seldom have 
them small. And we presume there are few 
willing to purchase this white hand by a 
sacrifice of conscience and an indulgence in 
forbidden indolence. 

Although the American foot is famous for 
its small size, the American hand doves not 
correspond, and the glove-makers abroad 
are obliged to make the fingers of our gloves 
larger than those for any other market. In 
the Southern States the hand is smaller than 
in the Northern, which, as a general thing, is 
owing to the fact that slaves have done all 
there was to do there. The glove, however, 
is not an exact criterion, as there are many 
people who really do not know how to glove 
themselves. 

Still there are exceptions to all rules, and 
flaws in all theories. We have seen great 
beauties with very indifferent hands that 
it took all the gems and gold possible to 
disguise; we have seen a washer-woman 
with a hand that might be the lost one of 
some of the antique statues. There have 
been queens with large bony red hands; 
and there are some American women with 
those that a sculptor could not improve. 
Sometimes individual traits are more than 
all inherited ones, and a tall and large per- 
son, out of a raw-boned family, will have a 
supple, sms .,.nd snowy hand that it is a 
feast for tue .)es to look on. 

Although we can account for the aristo- 
cratic presage of a beautiful hand, we do 
not know why it is that we always feel as 
if a beautiful hand were the herald of a 
beautiful nature, and that after our atten- 
tion has once been drawn to it, it satisfies 
us for the absence of much beauty in the 
face; and we can only explain it by the 
supposition that beauty of outline, if not so 
pleasing at first, is really nobler and longer- 
lived than beauty of sparkle and color. Yet 
it is true that there is a great deal of one’s 
nature betrayed in the hand, something per- 
haps of the beauty of one’s soul, and with 
this all great painters have been acquaint- 
ed; for although VANDYCK, in portraying 
the hands of kings and queens, found it 
necessary to copy one recurring model of a 
merely idle hand, yet TITIAN told the whole 
character of old Pope PavL IV. in an eager, 
clutching, talon-like hand for all its well- 
modeled beauty—for the hand is full of ex- 
pression, a quick and subtle interpreter. Of 
this, palmistry long since took note, as well 
as dactyliomancy, that read fate by the fin- 
gers, and onychomancy, that read it by the 
nails, the whole shape of the hand being sup- 
posed anciently—by many even of to-day— 
to indicate a great deal of the owner’s tem- 
perament; the rounding palm, for instance, 
telling of generosity, it is said; the thick 
outer muscle, of sensuality ; the small thumb, 
of constancy and persistency; the large 
thumb, of intellectuality, a large thumb, in 
the northwestern portion of France, being 
still the certain sign of a sorcerer. 

Although the small hand is desirable, the 
beautiful hand is not always necessarily 
small: symmetry and whiteness, not size, 
are to be the determining features of its 
beauty. It is to be long and narrow; no 
bone in it is to show with a reminder of its 
osseous construction; and it is to be set 





with dimples, more choice and lovely than 
jewels. The fingers are to taper, without 
the enlargement of a single joint on the 
way; and the nails are to be rosy, round, 
unmarked, and exactly as long as the finger. 
Some degree of whiteness may be given by 
use of various lotions and practices, but this 
shapeliness is a thing not to be forced; and 
when a hand is long and slender, and yet 
plump enough to be dimpled, and still re- 
maining small, it is the very perfection of a 
hand. 

It is of no use to say that such a hand 
when unadorned is adorned the most, for 
our own eyes tell us to the contrary; and 
we know that a band of pearls, a glittering 
gem, sets off its symmetry as much as a 
great star does the velvet roundness of the 
evening sky. And the only beauty it can 
ever lack is that of gentle gesture and gen- 
erous deed. 





SWEET BEGINNINGS. 


BABE in the house is a well-spring of 

pleasure, Mr. TUPPER told us some years 
since; and if he never said another word we 
wished to hear again, that one was true 
enough to be engraved upon a jewel to 
sparkle “on the stretched forefinger of all 
time,” as every one knows that has a babe 
in the house. 

Who is there that can bring the same 
fullness of innocent and unselfish light and 
life into a house when there is no baby 
there? There may be young people by the 
score, with singing and laughing and run- 
ning and dancing; but it is all in the wey 
of their own enjoyment, and even if others 
are allowed to share it, it lends none of that 
wide sense of disinterested pleasure that a 
baby brings, where every thing bends to his 
royal pleasure and needs, and where every 
one’s love is a summer heaven under which 
his little soul expands, and which grows 
more intense day by day with that little 
soul’s expanding—with the first hearty 
laugh, the first articulate syllable and tri- 
umph of speech, the sweet cooing cries, the 
pattering feet, the little mischiefs, the long 
frolics, the first tune that is turned, the first 
amazing plunge into the problems of life 
and questions. What money-getting, what 
novel-reading, what dancing or boating or 
driving, what flirting or croqueting, gives 
any such pleasure as days and weeks of life 
with this little new soul? What lover's 
kiss was ever any sweeter than the kisses 
that fall and nestle in these dimples? What 
picture, what painting, can ever equal the 
beauty of any baby ever born and loved? 
Where can one live in such a region of per- 
petual play-going as its mimicries make? 
Where are we to have any such exciting 
drama as that of this opening intellect and 
developing body, every muscle of the one 
on a spring, every object affording such 
large-eyed grave wonder to the other? 
What scene will ever be so breathless as 
the first walk? what prima donna’s jewel- 
song will have for us the honeyed sweetness 
of the first lisping sentence? And then 
what eagerness of acquisition, to which the 
stars in the skies seem just as attainable as 
the rose in the dish, comes in for side show! 
what profound meditations, whose babbling 
result is so unknowable that the Sphinx 
never read obscurer riddle! and what heav- 
enly smiles in what placid dreams, so that 
we go down on our knees before the old su- 
perstition, and are sure that if the angels 
never whispered to any other baby in his 
sleep, they are certainly whispering to this 
one: 

‘‘Slumbers—such eweet angel seemings 
That we’d ever have such dreamings, 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking, 
And would always have thee waking!” 
It does not occur to us to ponder what war- 
rant this baby has for all his excellence, and 
that, being our child, he should partake of 
our imperfection. He is as independent of 
us as a star in its glory; he is himself, pure 
and simple, as much as if he were the first 
baby of the universe; what is good in us 
he has—he can inherit nothing evil; only 
we are once in a while amazed at ourselves 
to think we dare call the little wonder ours. 
And if there will intrude upon us now and 
then a shivering fear lest it be beyond our 
deserts to keep this treasure, lest the thing 
be too fine for earth, lest any of the plagues 
that infest the kingdom of childhood show 
their dark faces by his little crib, we aroynt 
it and put it away as a dark and evil ghost 
stealing upon the banquet. We may die, 
and all the world may die, but not this 
sweet piece of immortality in which the 
whole race has just come to flower, and with 
whom our light would go out forever. 

What do they do, we ask, in houses where 
there is no baby? what happiness do they 
have worth the name? to what hope do they 
look forward, without this bright world at 
command, into which every day we pene- 
trate farther? How dreary it must be to 


them to open their eyes in the morning, 
with no baby lying there to greet them 
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with rosy smiles and chirruping cries, with 
no Cupid to splash in his bath, no little 
mouth to fill, eager as a bird’s, no delicious 
little flesh to lavish kisses on, no breath to 
breathe on one sweeter than the breath of 
roses is, no dear little heart to fill with joy, 
no long tired day of delight to look for- 
ward to! 

It is a tyrant, though, this baby, for all. 
His rod is on our necks. But such a glad, 
gay, loving little tyrant, with his great, 
sweet, wet kisses, his smiles like breaking 
sunshine, and his griefs, in which his eyes 
are nothing but two great beautiful tears 
themselves, that our worst enemy would be 
our liberator. May his shadow never be 
less! May he live a thousand years! May 
he reign forever, in short, in all our hearts 
and all our homes! And may we all thank 
Heaven that, wonderful, miraculous, impos- 
sible, as it now seems, yet all of us sprang 
from just such sweet beginnings! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET WITH EMPRESS OVER- 
SKIRT, AND FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 


HE single-breasted jacket with empress over- 
skirt, and fan-trained skirt, illustrated on 
page 332, and of which a cut paper pattern is 
published, makes a stylish costume when taken 
as a whole, and the pattern of each garment may 
be used separately, or else form parts of other 
suits. In the original the jacket and over-skirt 
are of light tilleul green cashmere, with collar, 
cuffs, borders, and empress loops of bronze qua- 
drillé wool; the lower skirt is of silk, trimmed 
with both kinds of wool, and bows of tilleul gros 
grain. The model will also serve for the various 
wool goods from alpaca to camel’s-hair, and can 
be made up without a silk under-skirt ; it is equal- 
ly appropriate for suits of grenadine, silk batiste, 
bunting, and wash goods. Correspondents who 
ask advice about combining two or three materi- 
als in one suit will do well to use this model. 
The jacket fronts fall open slightly from the broad 
collar down, and are a trifle longer than the back. 
The back is tight-fitting, and lies plainly over the 
tournure. The over-skirt is a very deep apron 
cut out in the stylish Vandyke points, and finished 
with a knife-pleating of silk; a quadrillé border 
above these adds to the effect. The apron is 
joined together behind under two flat pieces of 
the quadrillé stuff that gradually increase as they 
lengthen, and fall into the deep loops known as 
the empress drapery. These scarfs should be 
lined throughout, and, if necessary, interlined. A 
series of bows holds them in place. The pleated 
flounce, with its tabs of quadrillé wool at inter- 
vals, and bows, is very stylish. 


DIAGONAL POLONAISE, WITH PRINCESSE BACK AND 
WALKING SKIRT. 


The diagonal polonaise, with princesse back 
and walking skirt, illustrated on the same page, 
and of which a cut paper pattern is also publish- 
ed, is a stylish model, suitable for both plain and 
rich fabrics. The polonaise from which the pic- 
ture was made is of black camel’s-hair, trimmed 
with damask galloon, worn over a black silk skirt 
trimmed with knife-pleated flounces. The but- 
tons are smoked pearl. Double-width stuffs cut 
to best advantage by this pattern, as they allow 
for the broad diagonal lap in front, avoiding 
seams there as well as elsewhere; when narrow 
materials are used, the joins must be neatly made, 
and then pressed flatly in order to conceal them. 
The pattern is so arranged that if the wearer 
tires of the diagonal lap, the front can be opened 
straight down from neck to foot. There is but 
one pocket, which is large and nearly square; it 
is trimmed with three or four buttons and button- 
holes simulated with silk piping; it is lined with 
stiff crinoline muslin, and sewed on with silk cord 
or piping. The diagonal side should have a broad 
facing its whole length, with a piping cord of silk 
on the edge. The lower part is tacked lightly to 
the front beneath it, and held by two bows of 
long loops and ends made of gros grain ribbon 
two inches wide. Above these bows are the but- 
tons and button-holes, from sixteen to twenty in 
number; pains must be taken in shaping the 
button-holes exactly to meet the buttons on the 
curved part about the taper of the waist and on 
the hip. The lower edge of the garment is also 
widely faced and piped with silk. When galloon 
is used for trimming, it should be placed two 
inches above the edge, and its lower edge will 
hide the stitching that holds up the facing. The 
waist-lining is of soft-finished silesia, and should 
extend far below the hips; the edges of the lin- 
ing are merely notched, not hemmed. The seams 
of the waist must be pressed open flatly, a linen 
casing stitched on each, and the whalebones that 
begin at the swell of the bust must extend to the 
lower end of the seams. Wool damask galloon 
such as is used for trimming the garment illus- 
trated costs from 50 cents a yard upward; silk 
galloons are from 75 cents to $1 25. The flow- 
ered Breton braids or galloons in colors such as 
tilleul, cream, or olive on black grounds, are used 
for trimming black polonaises. The sleeves have 
merely two rows of braid straight around them, 
with a hanging loop on the outer seam, and four 
pearl buttons. 


PETTICOATS, BUSTLES, ETC. 


White muslin skirts for petticoats are made to 
add as little as possible to the size about the waist 
and hips. They have broad belts over an eighth 
of a yard deep, with closely gored front and side 
breadths, and one straight breadth behind. The 
greatest width of walking skirts is two and a half 
yards. Demi-trained petticoats have a drawing 
string across the back breadth, just as dress skirts 
have, and some are looped by tapes to make them 





walking length. Few imported skirts have plack- 
et-holes. The belts are made large enough to 
pass over the head, and are gathered by strings 
sewed in shirred cases. Plain and neat French 
percale skirts have a hem, with needle-work above 
it done on the skirt. Ruffles of Hamburg-work 
and insertion are the trimmings most used, in 
thick close patterns and in scroll designs. Flan- 
nel skirts for the demi-season are of light quality, 
and are gored on the sides, and sewed to a deep 
yoke of muslin to prevent fullness on the hips. 
Three tucks with feather stitching or chain stitch- 
ing make a neat finish. It is becoming popular 
to work these white skirts with colored wools. 
The seams of the breadths are doubled on the 
right side, with bias stitching to hold them. 
Fleece-lined piqué petticoats are worn by those 
who do not use flannel in warm weather. 

There is considerable variety and independence 
in the styles of tournures now worn. All bustles 
are small and unobtrusive ; but while those brought 
from Paris are very short, there are also in mar- 
ket long bustles of American manufacture. The 
latter are very light skeleton hoops held by broad 
tapes. They are laced just back of the hips, in 
order that their size may be changed at pleasure. 
There are no hoops at half their length, where 
the wearer would sit upon them, while below they 
curve out gracefully to support the train, giv- 
ing it a fan-like sweep instead of allowing it to 
fall in about the ankles. The front is merely a 
ladder of tapes, and the ends of the hoops are 
lost in the fullness of the dress on the sides. The 
hoops are light and flexible yet firm, and this 
light support will be more cool and pleasant with 
summer dresses than the heavy and rustling 
starched skirts required to produce the same ef- 
fect. They are sold for $1 256 upward, which is 
about one-third the price asked for French tour- 
nures. 

Corset covers are now made to extend far over 
the hips, with buttons there, to which a short un- 
der-skirt is buttoned, or else the corset cover is 
widened and made to serve as a skirt. Smyrna 
lace is much used for trimming all under-cloth- 
ing, as it is more substantial than Valenciennes. 


CURTAINS, SHADES, ETC. 


For the shades that go next the window, white 
Holland is still preferred by the greatest number, 
though more colored shades are seen than for- 
merly. The Holland shades cost from $1 to $4 
a window. ° Percale shades in pearl, gray, or tan- 
color, with gilt borders, are used for houses that 
are exposed to very great light; these cost $7 50 
a window, and when used in one room, should be 
used in all the others on that side of the house. 
Swiss muslin curtains are made in very plain 
styles for chambers in city houses, and for par- 
lors of cottages in the country. The lowest-priced 
are the Scotch leno muslins, wrought in wide ef- 
fective stripes, and furnished at $2 or $3 a win- 
dow. The Jacquard muslins, with small sprigs, 
stars, and scalloped borders resembling machine 
embroidery, are very pretty, and cost from 75 
cents to $1 a yard, or from $5 to $10 a window. 
Still plainer muslins are edged with ball fringes, 
and have fluted muslin cornices. Rings on poles 
of black-walnut or gilt rods, light cornices, and 
short lambrequins are all used for summer cur- 
tains, but are less heavy and massive-looking than 
those chosen for richer fabrics. These white 
muslin curtains are far preferable to Nottingham 
and other cheap lace curtains. For handsome 
rooms in city and country are muslin curtains 
with broad insertions of guipure lace, or Flan- 
ders lace, or the braid laces now made by ladies. 
The latest fancy is to have these insertions across 
the top and bottom—not down the sides—making 
the English-looking draperies called by dealers 
“panel curtains.” Creamy white muslins and 
écru Flanders laces have been introduced, but 
have too much the appearance of soiled curtains 
to become popular. Guipure lace curtains are 
very fashionable in stripes and square designs ; 
they cost from $5 to $15 each window. Swiss 
muslin curtains, “ paneled” or bordered with fine 
guipure insertion and edged with lace, are still 
higher, costing about $25 a window. White 
bunting curtains have just been introduced ; they 
are edged with yak or Cluny lace, and cost $10 a 
window. Sprigged muslin curtains at chamber 
or basement windows are fastened back by bands 
and long-looped bows of blue or rose-colored rib- 
bon, leaving the opening between in a point or 
diamond-shaped, instead of the arched curves 
housewives used to arrange so carefully. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


For colored curtains, cretonne to match the fur- 
niture covering is made up with flutes and puffed 
cornices of the same, and bordered with gathered 
ruffles pinked on each edge. Velours cretonne 
is a novelty, giving the effect of raised figures. 
These are liked best in quaint olive shades, or in 
cream grounds with oddly colored vines and flow- 
ers, or else in chintz colors with borders, or in 
Persian designs, or black with gold figures. The 
Watteau patterns and other French designs are 

é; Japanese designs are very popular; for 
plain colors these new cretonnes are 65 to 80 
cents a yard; 90 cents is asked for chintz colors 
with borders. When whole rooms are fitted up 
with cretonne, dealers advise that old furniture 
be retained and recovered, as there is a fancy for 
every thing old, and, of course, this lessens the ex- 
pense. Indeed, some ingenious housewives up- 
holster the chairs and sofas themselves—an easy 
thing to do with cretonne, as the pinked ruffles 
that are used as borders cover up any mistakes 
made by the inexperienced. The twilled cre- 
tonnes are commended for durability; they are 
$1 25 a yard. 

Irish tapestry is the name given to the gray 
and écru linens used for upholstering furniture 
and for curtains. It comes in basket-woven 
checks with damask borders, or else it is covered 
with damask designs. Manila damasks are 81 50 
ayard. For richer silk and wool goods are the 





bourettes, or raw silks, in India or Persian pat- 
terns. People of moderate incomes, who former- 
ly bought hair-cloth furniture, now select terry 
reps of two contrasting colors, or else the figured 
wool reps, or perhaps the popular mixed dam- 
asks of cotton and wool that are sold by the yard 
at $2. For richer furniture, there are silk dam- 
asks in pale blue, gray, or green in patterns pre- 
cisely like those of satin damask, and, though less 
lustrous, almost as effective; the silk damask 
costs $5 a yard, while the satin is from $12 to 
$14. Loose covers for protecting furniture in the 
summer are made of the striped Jacquard linens, 
gray with blue, crimson, or green, sold at 85 cents 
a yard. Cheaper and even prettier covers are 
made of the cotton damasks in gray, cream, or 
pearl color sold at 35 cents. Very showy covers 
are of white dimity with a wide stripe of color. 
For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
—" ConstasBLe, & Co.; and A. T. Srewart 
0. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Epwarp Seymovrr, who died at his home 
in Bloomfield, New Jersey, on the 28th ult., was 
a gentleman who enjoyed in an unusual degree 
the regard not only of the scholars, journalists, 
and literary men of New York, but especially 
of gentlemen connected with the book trade 
throughout the country. He was a clear-head- 
ed, kind-hearted, cultivated man, and the vari- 
ous duties, business and social, that fell to his 
lot to perform were executed with a prompt- 
ness, thoroughness, and conscientiousness that 
secured for him the esteem of all with whom he 
came in contact. As a journalist he occupied 
for many years that exceptional position which 
is only won by ability, discreetness, and indus- 
try, combined with a peculiar aptitude for the 
|e ongonee aA and these qualities he carried with 
him and utilized in the publishing house of 
ScRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., of which he was 
a partner. He was a highly esteemed member 
of the Century Club, where his literary acquire- 
ments were well known and acknowledged. His 
last work, the editing and condensation of Canon 
Kinas.ey’s Memoirs, was admirably done; and 
only a few days before his decease he spoke of 
it to the writer of this in that modest yet pleas- 
ant way which showed that its preparation had 
been with him a very labor of love. During the 
war, and while editorially connected with the 
New York Times, Mr. SeyMouR was the New 
York correspondent of the London Telegraph, 
London Daily News, and Manchester Guardian, 
and his letters attracted general attention, and 
exerted an undoubted influence on the public 
mind of Great Britain. These letters were usu- 
ally written in the Times office at night, after the 
discharge of his regular duties on that journal. 

—Tuomas Noruis, of Philadelphia, died on 
the 11th of April, at the age of sixty-six. He 
was a frequent contributor to Harper's Magazine, 
and was the author of The American Angler, pub- 
lished about twelve years ago, and of American 
Fish- Culture. 

—It is said of Mr. BANcrorFtT that his domestic 
relations have always been of the pleasant sort, 
and that one of the opinions ascribed to him is 
that a husband is more likely to be a successful 
author than a bachelor, because marital condi- 
tions contribute to steadiness of purpose and 
thoroughness of labor. 

—Dr. OLIVER WENDELL Ho.mes is of the 
opinion that the present is rather a good time 
to live in. In his address to the Boston Micro- 
scopical Society, delivered a short time since, 
he said: ‘‘To men of my generation this mod- 
ern world, which most of you take as a matter 
of course, it being the only condition of things 
of which you have had experience, is a source of 
wonder, a standing miracle. Science and art 
have in our time 8o changed the aspect of ev- 
ery-day life that one of a certain age might well 
believe himself on another planet or in another 
stage of existence. The wand of Prometheus is 
in our match-boxes; the rock of Horeb gushes 
forth its streams in our dressing-rooms; the car- 
pet of Arabian story is spread in our Pullman 
car; our words flash from continent to conti- 
nent; our very accents are transmitted from city 
to city ; the elements of forming worlds are ana- 
lyzed in our laboratories; and, most wonderful 
and significant of all, the despotic reign of tra- 
dition has received its death-blow when the an- 
gel of anesthesia lifted from womanhood the 
worst terrors of the primal malediction.” 

—General Van ZanpDT, Governor elect of 
Rhode Island—a State consisting of five coun- 
ties, Newport, Point Judith, clam-bakes, many 
spindles, and more money per head in savings- 
banks than any State in the Union—was gradu- 
ated at Trinity College in 1851. He and Joun 
8. PHEtps, of Missouri, of the class of 1832, are 
the only Governors of States who have been ed- 
ucated at that institution. 

—Mrs. ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING is thus 
described by the late sculptor J. T. Hart: ‘‘ All 
the greatness one sees written in her books falls 
short of the reality of her heart. She was a 
woman of whom one would say, through tears, 
‘Thank God, she has entered into her true life 
with the angels!’ She was shy with strangers, 
and lacked in conversation a readiness of words 
when talking with those she did not know. She 
never said a commonplace thing; and as most 
people like commonplace things, and can’t un- 
derstand any thing else, she never shone brill- 
iantly ina mixed company. But with herchosen 
friends her conversation, though never anima- 
ted, was always delightful. She was refreshing- 
ly honest, and one always felt that she meant 
exactly what she said, and that her whole heart 
was in the utterance. She had the faculty of 
going to the very soul of a subject, and was a 
living refutation of the notion that women are 
only clever in matters of detail.” Mrs. Brown- 
ING’s soul was written in her expression—in the 
depth and tenderness of her eyes, which no art- 
ist could have drawn. The question of great 
mysteries was answered in her face; and yet 
there was something, too, of the hopelessness 
of trying to utter one’s self. 

—The Rev. Dr. Apams relates, in the New 
York Observer, this pleasant reminiscence of the 
late Dr. MUHLENBERG: “A little more than a 
year ago, expecting a visit at my house from a 
friend now in his ninetieth year, it occurred to 
me to invite a few octogenarian friends to meet 
him. Among those present at that lunch were 
JAMES BRowN and PETER Cooper, both now in 
their eighty-seventh year. Dr. MUHLENBERG 





and Mr. Bryant and others were of the compa- 
ny. Coming to the table, I asked Dr. MUHLEN- 
BERG to implore a blessing. Taking from his 
pocket a slip of paper, he read these lines: 

** ¢ Solemn thanks be our grace, for the years that 


__are pass’d, 

With their blessings untold; and though this be 
our last, 

Yet joyful our trust that through Christ will be 


= 
All here meet again at His table in heaven.’” 


—Mr. Henry Watterson, of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, is to be the orator over the 
graves of the Union soldiers at Nashville on 
Decoration-day. Mr. HENRY WATTERSON is a 
speaker who has always something to say worth 
listening to, and at the forth-coming ceremonial 
will doubtless rise fully to the occasion. In ac- 
cepting the invitation, he said: ‘I feel that the 
American soldier who gave up his life for his 
opinions was my comrade, no matter where he 
fought, and I know that the fame and honor of 
every brave soldier are dear to me. I shall bring 
to the performance of this duty at least a nation- 
al spirit, proud of the achievements of the whole 
people on the battle-field, and happy in a peace 
that joins all the people in a lasting union of 
free States.”’ 

—Miss GEORGIANA BOUTWELL, a daughter of 
Senator BovuTWELL, heads an organization which 
is establishing a normal school for the instruc- 
tion of colored teachers, and a large building 
for this purpose is to be erected immediately at 
Washington. 

—It is said that the wife of Mr. Secretary FisH 
was asked, as President GRANT’s term was about 
to close, if she did not ‘ feel glad to quit all this 
onerous routine.”? ‘* Why, no,’’ the good lady 
replied; ‘“‘on the contrary, I regret it very much. 
I have been in this life so long that it has grown 
to be a pleasure with me, to which I have expe- 
rienced few drawbacks.” 

—A Western correspondent, who has been in- 
quiring into the domestic ways of several Amer- 
ican poets and writers, says that ‘‘ James Rus- 
SELL LOWELL has been twice married. The first 
Mrs. LOWELL, née MARIA WHITE, was an exqui- 
site creature, according to all accounts, beauti- 
ful alike in person and character, and possessed 
of many gifts and accomplishments. She was 
also a poet, a volume of her poems, distinguish- 
ed for supreme delicacy and tenderness, having 
been published after her death, which occurred 
in 1859, nine years after her wedding. Cambridge 
still blossoms with traditions of her perfect love- 
liness. LOWELL is in most respects extremely 
domestic, never appearing to better advantage 
or enjoying himself more than in the ancient 
homestead, where five or six generations of Low- 
ELLS have preceded him. The Cantabrigans 
could not bear to think of an alliance between 
the sole heiress of the house of LoweLL, which 
boasts of eight generations of scholars, and the 
son of a materially prosperous nobody, with a 
trade-mark for a coat of arms. Young BAKER 
is declared to be a very nice fellow, however, 
and his wife and father-in-law think highly of 
him, despite the snobbish prejudices of their 
neighbors.”’ 

—The statistics of the CAMERON family—a fam- 
ily that has dominated the politics of Pennsyl- 
vania for a longer period than any family in any 
other State of the Union, with the single excep- 
tion of the Bayarps of Delaware—discloses the 
fact that Simon CAMERON, its head, has eighteen 

randchildren. His son Don, lately elected to the 

enate, married Miss M‘CorMIcK, one of three 
children ofa rich lawyer whose estate amounted 
to $3,000,000. Don has four children, and is a 
widower. He is the principal man in a bank of 
which his brother-in-law is president. He is 
worth $2,000,000 at the modest valuation of the 
close-fisted German capitalists with whom I 
talked. Srmon CAMERON is not worth above 
$1,000,000. One of General Camgvon’s daugh- 
ters is a widow, Mrs. BURNSIDE, and is his house- 
keeper. One daughter married RicHarp HaL- 
DEMAN, & Democratic ex-member of Congress, 
who lives opposite Harrisburg. Another daugh- 
ter married WayNE M‘VeaGH—a man of tine 
education, a civil service reformer, and high- 
ly respected by his father-in-law, but without 
a particle of real sympathy between them. 
M‘Veacn is a lawyer in Philadelphia, and for a 
while lived at Harrisburg in a house which Sr- 
MON CAMERON gave his wife. There is another 
living son, Simon CAMERON, Jun., aged about 
thirty-five, unmarried, and not strong-witted. 
CAMERON married Miss Brua, of Hurrisburg. 
His brother, who lives on the Upper Susque- 
hanna, is a banker and money-lender and rich 
proprietor of productive real estate. He took 
the electoral vote of Pennsylvania to Washing- 
ton last February. CAMERON had two sisters 
who made prosperous marriages— Mrs. Dr. 
Bosss and Mrs. Colonel WARMORE, whose hus- 
band made considerable money during the war 
in a government Office. 

—Mr. RaLpa WaLbDo EMERSON has been twice 
married. His first wife, who was ELLEN Louisa 
Tucker, of Boston, lived but a few months, and 
his second wife, LILIAN JACKSON, of Plymouth, 
has borne him three children, two girls and one 
boy, all living, and ranging from twenty-eight 
to thirty-five in age. Although one of the se- 
verest of students and most abstract of philos- 
ophers, he always emerges from his library to 
the family circle with evident satisfaction. Not- 
withstanding a certain gravity of manner, he is 
full of geniality and bonhomie, and is never 
more eloquent and charming than when away 
from his books and manuscripts. He is very 
fond of children and young people, loves to talk 
and walk with them, and listens to them as if 
they were revealing the oracles of the gods. No 
man in Concord is more popular or more access- 
ible than he. He is fully in sympathy with the 
old town; he reveres and honors it, and says he 
would not exchange it for New York, Athens, 
Rome, or Paris. To get a clear and adequate 
conception of EMERSON, one should see him at 
home in undress, so to speak, if he may be con- 
sidered as ever in uniform who is the soul of 
simplicity and sincerity. He is the kindest of 
husbands, the most considerate of fathers. No- 
body has ever seen him out of temper, or even 
ruffed. He is the embodiment of calm courtesy, 
of placid refinement—the very reverse of the su- 
premely nervous, irritable being an author is 
believed to be, and often isin truth. Feminine 
friends of EMERSON are unanimous in the opin- 
ion that he is one of the most comfortable men 
possible in a home, and that he deserves to go 
to a special heaven, because he is never disagree- 
able, and never interferes in the woman’s duties 
of the household. 
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Border for Lace Over jy WEN ROOM ENE TEC EIE IEC 
Dresses.—Woven Braid, [fanaa : 


g \ ‘Agi 5 4) AIC Terie 
Mignardise, Crochet, \ NN, FAV AVAVARAVAR 
and Lace Stitch. Ath in WWM ANANAYatatat 
Tus border is worked with ) u uv 
woven braid edged on both \ aay 
sides with single loops as . SRE. Sos 
shown by the illustration, ‘ * 
mignardise, and crochet cot- 
ton, No. 100, partly in cro- 
chet-work and partly in lace 
stitch. First work the row 
of points formed of the wov- 


en braid and crochet-work, @ 


as follows: Ist round.—Be- PT 
ek 


“3 
a 
I 
ginning on one side of the $e 
braid at a hollow, work 1 sc. § RET & 
(single crochet) on the next $x nN 
loop, * 1 ch. (chain stitch) %, t 
with 1 de. (double crochet); 
fasten together the following 
and fourth following loops, 
1 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, 
19 times alternately 4 ch., 
1 de. on the following loop, 
4 ch.,1 se, on the next loop, 
and then repeat from >. 


2d 


sc, 


round,.— * 1 
on the upper 
veins of the 
ond following de. 
in the preceding 
round, 5 times al- 
ternately 7 ch., 1 


sec- 


se, on the upper 
veins of the next > 
de., twice  alter- 


nately 9 ch., 1 se. 
on the upper veins 
of the next de., 
4 times alternate- 
ly 11 ch., 1 se. on 
the upper veins 
of the next de., 
twice alternately 
9 ch., 1 se. on the 
upper veins of the 
next de., 5 times 
alternately 7 ch., 
1 se. on the up- 

per veins of 
the next 

de., then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.—On the other | Zor Ou 
side of the braid work + 2 se. separated by 5 ch. on the mid- @ . 
dle two loops opposite the three loops passed over in the 








Fig. 1.—Borper ror LinGerte.—WHuitE EmMBrorpery. 
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. e ae 
hollow of the Ist round, 13 times alternately 3 ch., 1 sc. OX) 
on the next loop, 5 times LERBRAR RRM” 
alternately 2 ch., 1 se. SHR. 
. on the following loop, RSS fies SR 
& times al- 4 ZK RY 2 
ternately 1 SPR SHPON LIN ee ee. 
a) gg ge ce Meets SOLS 
a ee ra, OS 9 
: }) the next QS SKS SRR Bx>% 
ee PSO ORO 
ce) loop, 5 times FOOL 5 $552 
aN VrFP AER QOPRY 
yas, alternately 2 Cs & IKON e. 
y ch., 1 se. on EK SSeS 
> BK S 
the next loop, > BRK 7, 
12 times alternately ORR 
3 ch. 1 se. on the ~, KS 
ORNS 


next loop, then 3 ch., 
and repeat from *. This 
completes the crochet-work. 
Transfer the design of the bor- 

der te liner, run on first the mi- 
gnardise along the outlines, then the 
woven braid on the upper edge, a 


Fig. 1.—Isitian For HANDKERCHIEF, 


finally the row of crochet scallops, and 
work the lace stitches and twisted 
bars, observing the illustration. 


Tidy.—Holbein-Work. 

Tuts tidy is worked on white Rus- 
sian linen with fine black silk or red Turkish cotton, 
D. M. C., No. 60. The edges and deep border are work- 
ed in rows going back and forth in the manner described 
in previous articles. In the leaf figures the outer lines 
form the main line, and the squares which fill the inside 
are joined on as branches. After finishing the embroid- 
ery, ravel out the crosswise threads of the material to 
within half an inch 
of the border, and 
with the threads left 
standing form a 
fringe, consisting of 
two rows of double 
and one row of single 
knots. The finished 
tidy (not including 
the fringe) should be 
ironed on both sides 
between damp cloths. 


Fig. 1.—Canrp-Casr.—Oren.—[See Fig. 


Border for Lin- 
gerie.—White 
Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
To work the 
border Fig. 1 
transfer the de- 
sign to batiste 
or nansook, run 
the outlines with 
embroidery cot- 
ton, and work 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mestiy, INsrnviox, 
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Border For Lace Over Dressks.—Woven Bra, MicNarpisr, CrocHEeT, AND Lace Stitcu. 
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Work. 


Sora Pittow.—CreTonnE EMBROIDERY. 















Fig. 2.—Canp-Case,—Ciosep.—[See Fig. 1.] 
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be in satin, overcast, and half-. 
polka stitch, and the scal- 
lops on the outer edge in 
butten-hole stitch. Fill the 
single leaflets with lace 
stitches of fine thread. 
Having transferred the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to linen, stretch 
tatting cotton, No. 24, for 
the bars, and work the em-- 
broidery in overcast, half-. 
polka, and button-hole stitch 
with fine embroidery cot- 
ton. Cut away the material 
underneath the bars on the 
wrong side, and work the 
lace stitches with fine thread 
as shown by the illustration. 
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Card-Case, Figs. 1 
and 2. 

Tus card-case of gray 
jardiniére canvas is embroid- 
ered with blue and black fill- 
ing silk. To make it cut of 
canvas and card-board two 
pieces each two inches and a 





half wide and si saditath il fae site 
three inches and | / SU us i i 
three - quarters 
high, work long 
slanting stitches 
of blue filling silk 
on the canvas so 
that diamonds 
are formed, and 
ornament these 
each with one 
c stitch of black 
filling silk as 
shown by the il- 
lustration. Cov- 
er the pieces of 
card- board with 
blue lustring, 
066 furnish them 
with blue — silk 
ribbons half an 
inch wide set 
on crosswise 

as shown 
by Fig. 
1, and join them with the parts of canvas by means of button- 
hole stitches of blue silk. Overseam both parts together 

with similar silk, and set on a button and loop for closing. 
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Fig. 2.—Borver ror Lincerre.—Wuite Emprowery.. 












Sofa Pillow.—Cre- 
tonne Embroidery. 
Tue cover of this sofa pil- 
low consists of cretonne flowers 

and figures applied on a founda- 
tion of black satin or cloth, in the 
manner described in Harper's Bazar, 
Vol. VIL, No. 49. The bird is in green 
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and red, and the edge, consisting 
of flowers and leaves, is in gold 
and bronze color. All the design 
figures are edged with half-polka 
stitches of maize, brown, and claret 
colored silk, and are filled with sim- 
ilar stitches. The cushion is edged with silk cord in the 
colors of the embroidery, which is laid in loops as shown 
pa the ee The upper corners are finished with 
SUK tassels. 


Neck-Ties, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustty, Insertion, anp Lace NECK-TiE. 
This neck-tie is made 
of a piece of fine Swiss 
muslin thirty-two inches 
long and seven inches 
and a quarter wide, 
which is hemmed on 
the sides and finished 
on the ends with inser- 
tion and lace. Each 
end is composed of fif- 
teen rows of Valenci- 
ennes insertion half an 
inch wide and five inch- 
es long, which 
are bordered at 
the top with a 
row of the same 
insertion, and on 
the bottom with 
lace an inch and 
three - quarters 
wide. The inser- 
tion is run with 
blue chenille tied 
in knots on the 
ends. 
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Fig. 2.—Rin- 


Fig. 2.—Rispon Neck-Tiz. 
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pon Neck-Tiz. This neck-tie is made of a 
piece of navy blue serge ribbon forty inch- 
es long and six inches wide, into the ends 
of which fringe is knotted. The ends are 
trimmed besides with side-pleated white 
lace headed with steel galloon. Similar 
galloon is run through the under edge of 
the lace, and at the same time holds the 
side pleats in place. 


Knitted Square and Border for 
Coverlets, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Born the square and border are work- 
ed with knitting cotton. The square is 
composed of four three-cornered pieces 
worked separately. Begin each of these 
pieces on the corner which comes in the 
centre of the square, with a foundation of 3 
st. (stitch), and on these work in rounds, 
going back and forth, as follows: Ist round 
(at the beginning of each round throw the 
thread on the needle, and work it off as a 
st. at the end of the following round; this 
will not be referred to further).—1 k. (knit 
plain), twice alternately t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), 1k. 2d round.—5 p. (purled), 
1k. 8dround.—1p.,2k.,t.t.0., 1k., t. t.o., 
2k.,1p. 4th round—1k.,7p., k. 5th 
round,—?2 p.,3k.,t.t.0,1k.,t.t.0., k.,2p 
6th round.—2 k., 9 p.,3k. 7th-12th rounds. 
—In the same manner as the preceding six 
rounds, the number of stitches increasing in 
a corresponding manner. 13th round.—6 
p.,1k.,n.(nar — ; to do this slip the next 
st., knit the foliowing st. plain, and draw 
the slipped st. over); 11 k., k. 2 together 
(knit 2 st. together), 6 p. 14th round.—6 
k.,13 p., 7k. 15th-24th rounds.—Always 
alternately like the 13th and 14th rounds, 
but the number of st. in the leaf figure of 
every second following round is diminished 
by two, and the number of st. on both sides 
is increased to correspond with the preced- 
ing rounds. 25th round.—12 p., k. 3 to- 
gether, 13 p. 26th round.—All knit plain. 
Work the 27th-30th rounds so that all the 
st. on the right side appear knit plain, the 
8lst-34th rounds so that the st. appear 
all purled, and the 35th-38th rounds so 
that the st. appear all knit plain. 39th 
round.—Always alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
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Fig. 1.—Kyirrep Square ror Covertets.—[See Fig. 2.] 


ent pattern figures (a row of points on the 
under edge, and a striped design forming 
the upper edge). The striped design has a 
pattern figure of 20 rounds, while that of 
the points counts onl: 12 rounds. The first 
12 rounds of both designs will be deseribed 
in connection, and the last 8 rounds of 
the upper part of the border separately, in 
connection with which the design of the 
points is repeated. On a foundation of 22 
st.,of which 13 are required for the striped 
design and 9 for the points, work as fol- 
lows: Ist round (the first st. is always 
slipped, and will not be referred to fur- 
ther).—For the points work 2 k., 1 p., 3k., 
1p.,1k.; for the stripes,7k.,5p.,1k. 2d 
round.—For stripes, 1 k., twice alternate- 
ly t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then 2 p., 
1 k., twice alternately t. t. o., 1 k.; then 2 
p. For points, 3 k., twice t. t. 0., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, twice t. t.0.,4.k. 3d round. 
—Points,4k.,1 p.,2k.,1p.3k. Stripes, 
2k,5p,2k,5 p,1k. 4th round— 
Stripes, 1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together crossed; then 2 p., 2 k., t. t. 0, 
1k. t.t.o,2k.,2p. Points, 12k. 5th 
round.—Points, 11 k. Stripes, 2 k., 7 p., 2 
k., 5 p.. 1k. 6th round.—stripes, 1 k., 
twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together cross- 
ed; then 2 p., 3k. t.t.0,, 1k. t. t. 0,8 
k.,2p. Points,12k. 7th round.—Points, 
11 k. Stripes, 2 k. 9 p, 2k. 5p. 1k. 
8th round.—Stripes, 1 k., twice alternately 
t. t.0., k. 2 together crossed; then 2 p., 4 
k., t.t.0,1k,t. t.o,4 k,2 p. Points, 
12k. th round.—Points, cast off 3 st., 8 
k. Stripes, 2 k., 11 p, 2k, 5 p,1 k. 
10th round.—Stripes, 1 k., twice alternate- 
ly t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed ; then 2 p., 
11 k.,2 p. Points, 9 k. 11th round.— 
Points, cast off 4 st.. 4k. Stripes, 2 k., 11 
p.,2k.,5 p. 1k. 12th round.—stripes, 1 
k., twice alternately t. t. 0, k. 2 together 
crossed; then 2 p., n. 1 st., 7 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, 2 p. Points, 1 k., twice alternately 
twice t. t.0.,2 k. 13th round.—For the 
points repeat always the Ist-12th rounds. 
Stripes, 2 k., 9 p.,2k,5 p,1 k. 14th 
round.—1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 
together crossed; then 2 p.,n. 1s 














k. 2 together, 2 p. 15th round.—2 k., 7 
16th round.—1 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then 2 p., n. 1 
st., 3. k., k. 2 together, 2 p. 17th round.—2 k., 5 p., 2k. 5 p., 1k. 18th round.—1 k., twice 
19th round.— 
20th round.—1 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed; then 
2 p., t. t.0., k. 3 togeth- 
er, t. t.0., 2 p. For the 
striped design repeat al- 
ways the Ist - 20th 


gether. 40th round.—aAll purled. 41st-44th rounds.—Always alternately like the preceding two | p.,2 k.,5 p.,1 k. 
rounds, but in the two rounds of holes at the beginning knit 1 st. plain. Work the 45th-47th rounds 
so that they appear all knit plain on the right side, the 48th-51st rounds so that they appear all | 


| alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed; then 2 p., n. 1 st., 1 k., k. 2 together, 2 p. 
purled on the right side, and the 52d-56th rounds so that they appear all knit plain on the right | 2k., 3 p.,2k., 5 p., 1k. 


side. 57th round.—2 p., 
* LE, tC 60, Ret: t. 
o., 1 k., 7 p., and repeat 
five times from > ; final- 
ly, instead of 7 p., work 





















rounds, 
only 1 p. 58th round.— * 
1 k., five times alternately T Fmbroidered 
5 p., 7 k.; then 5 p., 3 k. ollette Cushion. 
59th-68th rounds. — Al- — > 2 Tuts cushion is eover- 
ways alternately like the | oti : Eby SNE OS ES yy —— : ‘ , eZ i | yoy i ed with chamois satin, 
preceding ae ag : , BS LC : | | | ' i ANH it embroidered in satin and 
but the number of st. in-  ; é SNE Pp MANS HN ‘ half-polka stiteh. For 
side of each leaf figure is x 4, Fig. 1.—Box rox Norr-Parer anp ENVELOPES. a WZ | the > re gang use 
increased by two in every Crosep.—[See Figs. 2-4.] nA 


ae | | ili i blue, and for the buds, 
ay) { | leaves, and stems, olive 
green shaded silk. The 
rim of the cushion is cov- 
ered with chamois satin, 
which is fastened as 
shown by the illustration, 
and then folded lengthwise. The seam made by setting on the 
cover of the rim is covered by a three-strand plait of blue silk 
cord, which is arranged in a knot in the hollows, and then con- 
tinued on the rim as shown by the illustration. Tassels of blue 
silk are set on the knots. 


Box for Note-Paper and Envelopes, Figs. 1-4. 

Tuts box is made of card-board covered with embroidered 
gray leather. The box is four inches and a half long, three inch- 
es and seven-eighths wide, and an inch and seven-eighths high. 
The back is 
joined with 
the bottom 
on the under 
edge and 
with the lid 
on the up- 
per edge as 
shown by 
Fig. 2. The 
lid is fur- 
nished onthe 
inside with a 
compartment 


second following round, 
and on both outer edges 
to correspond with the 
preceding rounds. 69th 
round,-—8 p., * n. 1 st., 11 k., k. 2 together, 7 p., and repeat six 
times from *. 70th round.—7 k., five times alternately 13 p., 
7k.; then 13 p,.9k. 71st-80th rounds.—Always alternately 
in the manner of the preceding two rounds, but the number of 
st. in each leaf figure is always diminished by two in every sec- 
ond following round, and the number of st. on the outer edges 
is increased to correspond with the preceding rounds, 81st 
round.—14 p., five times alternately k. 3 together, 7 p.; then k. 
3 together, 13 p. 82d round.—All knit plain. The 83d-86th 
rounds are worked so that all the st. appear knit plain on the 
right side ; the st. are then cast off, which completes one triangle. 
A square is composed of four such triangles, which are over- 
seamed together 
from the wrong 
side, always fast- 
ening together 
the correspond- 
ing t. t.0.on the 
outer edge of 
two triangles. 
The border, 
Fig, 2, is work- 
ed crosswise, in 
rounds going 
back and forth, 
in one piece, al- 
though it is com- 





Fig. 2.—Borper ror Square, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 4.—EpGr or Box ror Note-PaPer AnD 
ENvELopes, Fie. 1. 
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:, 1 and 2.—Prixcesst Dress ror GL FROM 
8 To 5 YEARS oLD.—Back anp Front. 


‘igs. 1 and 2.—Waxkine Coat ror Girt From 5 10 7 
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envelope and note-paper in one, in reduced size. 
The upper (front) side of the envelope is length- 
ened to three times the size of the envelope on 
one edge, a3 shown by the illustration. The up- 
per part, which is ornamented with a monogram, 
is folded double, forming the note-paper, and in 
order to inclose it in the envelope, i’ is folded 
again as shown by Fig. 3. Fig. 1 shows the box 
closed, and Fig. 4 shows a section of the border. 
For this border cut pieces of leather of suitable 
length and width, mark the design on these, cut 
out diamonds as shown by the illustration, under- 
lay the leather with pink satin, and fasten it on 
the latter with chain and knotted stitches of pink 
and point Russe stitches of blue saddler’s silk. 
On the edge of the border work with blue silk 
first always two button-hole stitches a quarter of 
an inch deep close together on the edge of the 
material, at intervals of a quarter of an inch, 
and button-hole stitch the connecting threads 
closely with similar silk. The intervals are or- 
namented with knotted stitches of pink silk. The 
embroidery on the leather lid is worked to match 
that on the border. 








HERE AND THERE. 
O Best is youth with the brew of Helen, 
The mouth where Lalage’s kisses cleave ! 


O fair is the lovely world to dwell in— 
Fair to dwell in, and fair to leave! 


Sweet, sweet the years when a baby’s laughter 
Fills with music the flying day! 

And passionate yearnings go trembling after 
The rosy flame in that fragile clay. 


Delicious lifet But when death shall capture 
Soul and sense from its broken bars, 

Dearer that hour whose bursting rapwire 
Gives us the freedom of the stars! 





DIEUDONNEE. 


By GERALDINE BUTT. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“Be the day weary, or be the day long, 
At last it ringeth to even-song.” 

Twat day began happily enough for Dieudonnée. 
The sun shone brightly down on to the beautiful 
country, past which they whirled, through all the 
first hours of the day; and when it grew so hot 
that the other travellers grumbled and murmured, 
and began longing for water, Dieudonnée only sat 
still, and pitied every one who was too busy or 
too weary to enjoy themselves on such a perfect 
day—then turned her face to the window again, 
and lost herself in another day-dream. 

The next time that she came back to the reali- 
ties of life, things seemed changed somehow out- 
of-doors: the sun was still shining brightly, but 
the heat had grown oppressive; the carriage 
seemed more crowded, and people seemed to 
press upon her inconsiderately; she was very 
hungry, too, and consequently cross and miser- 
able—so miserable that she began to think about 
Vire, and her aunt, and Babette, until the bot 
tears welled up into her eyes, and blurred the 
landscape on which they rested. 

She turned her head away, with a sickening 
sense of disgust, from the noisy, smoky carriage, 
and let the heavy air outside blow upon her face 
from the open window; but as she leaned for- 
ward, some one leaned forward also, from the 
opposite seat, and touched her arm. 

“Tenez, mademoisell: !” a voice said, kindly. 
“T have plenty of my own, and you are hungry.” 

The speaker was so enveloped in a cloud of 
smoke that Dieudonnée could hardly see what 
the face was like, but the arm outstretched to 
her was clad in blue, and held a great piece of 
coarse bread and some cheese. 

She raised her heavy eyes to the sharp, bronzed 
face, that she noticed n w for the first time, and 
took the bread thankfully, too hungry and too 
tired to be dainty; and the man, little Zouave, 
who had been saving up his ration. for his own 
mid-day meal, put his pipe aside and began to 
talk to her. 

A stout, good-humored country-woman sitting 
beside her, who had slept most of the morning, 
woke up when the conversation began, and chimed 
in every now and then with some remark, diving 
into a capacious pocket presently for a bottle of 
red wine, which she shared with Dieudonnée and 
the little soldier. After that they drifted into 
politics, and the Zouave, who was a fiery man, 
with a hatred of the Prussians that almost 
amounted to a passion, went heart and soul into 
the discussion, while the woman listened with 
good-humored obtuseness and great admiration, 
but was evidently unable to understand why he 
should take the peril of his country so much to 
heart, when he owned that his own wife and 
children—even his home—were sure and safe in 
the sunny south. 

He grew so loud and eloquent at last that the 
whole carriageful of people turned to listen, 
some siding with the woman, some with the lit- 
tle Zouave, while Dieudonnée sat back in her 
corner and listened, interested and amused, to 
the eager, impassioned argument, until at last 
the train stopped at a little way-side station, and 
the voluble soldier bade them good-by and jump- 
ed out on to the platform, with a company of 
his fellow-soldiers, still talking and gesticulating 
to the woman, as she leaned from the carriage 
window, until the train panted slowly out of the 
station and left him behind: even then Dieu- 
donnée, looking back, could see the patriot, in a 
sort of frenzy of passion, talking, arguing, ges- 
ticulating, to his admiring comrades, If this 
was to be a patriot, Dieudonnée thought, and 
also a soldier, how strange that any one could 
conquer a whole nation of such indomitable spir- 


its! She had forgotten her trouble about Ba- 
bette by this time, and had grown sleepy, and 
eager to reach St. Jean, and begin some new 
phase of her travels; yet when, with a shrill 
whistle, they drew up at the great, busy station, 
she clung for a minute quite piteously to the 
woman, who was getting out here also, and who 
was sorry for the little waif who was cast adrift 
upon such turbulent waters, and told her so. 

But, for all her sympathy, she could not waste 
the precious minutes that should be taking her 
home to her own children; and, for their sakes, 
she unclasped Dieudonnée’s hands tenderly, and 
kissed her before she bade her a cheery good- 
night, and went bustling down the platform, leay- 
ing the child once more to shift for herself. 


_ 


CHAPTER V. 
“ After dark, the dawn.” 


Ovt of the atmosphere of smoke and dust and 
rough jests Dieudonnée crept at last, thankful 
for a whiff of fresh air, but too tired to realize 
what it was she needed to sustain her strength. 
A woman she met in the street took her to a 
shop and told her to get some bread, for she 
looked half starved; and Dieudonnée vacantly 
took the bread, paying for it out of her own 
money, and went slowly on again, leaving the 
woman staring after her, uneasy and perplexed. 
The night was closing in again, and Dieudonnée 
was lonely and disheartened, feverishly anxious 
not to lose any time, but too stiff with her last 
night’s walk to feel much revived by the cool 
air. 

However, she made her slow way down the 
road until her shoes began to hurt her, and she 
was obliged to sit by the way-side and patiently 
shake out the dust and stones, sick at heart to 
see the great holes that were appearing in the 
sides. 

There was no moon visible, but the night was 
setting in with rain, and a wind that nearly took 
her off her feet at every turn. 

Presently she heard the rattle of a cart behind 
her; so she sprang from the ground, and stood 
in the middle of the road, with both her arms 
outstretched, to attract attention. 

The cart was close upon her before any one 
had seen the weird little figure right in the path; 
but, when she became visible, the driver pulled 
up with a jerk that set the heavy horses kicking 
and plunging in an alarming manner, and then 
jumped down, with an oath that scared Dieudon- 
née. 

“Are you a ghost?” he cried, shaking her 
roughly by the arm. 

“No, Iam not a ghost,” said Dieudonnée, al- 
most sobbing ; “ but my shoes hurt me, and Iam 
so tired. I thought you would take me on.” 
“Where to?” asked the man, more gently. 
“Where are you going?” asked Dieudonnée, 
shrewdly. 

“To Coulans: jump in, if you want a ride, little 
one, for I must be there before dawn.” 

Dieudonnée needed no second bidding; she 
scrambled into the back of the cart, and the man, 
who was kinder than his words, having children 
of his own somewhere in the south, made a rough 
bed for her with hay and a blanket, and laid his 
coat above her, and so left her to fall asleep. 

Cold? well, it was cold, he admitted to himself, 
as he sat shivering on the outer seat of the van, 
and looked back at Dieudonnée’s flushed face 
peeping above the coat; but, after all, it was not 
unbearable, and one became accustomed to things. 

He never grumbled or grudged the covering to 
her for an instant; but he drew the worn rug 
closer about his knees, and sang songs under his 
breath for company, as the cart rattled on toward 
Coulans. Only a common man, perhaps, with a 
keen eye to business, but raised, surely, by that 
little act of unconscious heroism into the ranks 
of those who have “* Well done!” 

As the day broke, they rattled up the main 
street of the sleepy village, and he checked his 
horses cautiously at @ little way-side inn; then 
he climbed lazily down, stiff with the long ride, 
and after looking to satisfy himself that the child 
was still sleeping soundly, went in to the landlord. 
Presently they came out together, with a lantern 
and a rug, and covered up Dieudonnée more se- 
curely from the cold, wondering, in low voices, as 
to what her story might be, and why she was in 
such a desperate hurry to get on. 

Every one in France had a story in 1870, and 
people had scant time in which to read their 
neighbors’; but it was a wild time for children to 
be about in, and Frenchmen have tender hearts 
and a never-failing sympathy: so they speculated 
over Dieudonnée’s quiet sleeping face and dainty 
clothing, and then went in to consult over graver 
matters than a child’s story. The end of it all 
was that Dieudonnée woke, while the morning 
was still young, to find the horses being put to 
again, and voices talking in whispers quite close 
to her. 

“T can take her on another ten miles—to Va- 
lois,” said the man who owned the cart. “Shall 
I wake her ?” 

“Better not,” said the landlord, doubtfully ; 
“but be sure and tell her how to get on to wher- 
ever she is bound for. If you left her all abroad, 
she might wander up toward Paris, and so stum- 
ble on a Prussian outpost.” 

The man crossed himself. ‘The holy mother 
forbid!” he said. ‘Those cursed Prussians !” 

Dieudonnée held back the tarpaulin covering 
and leaned out toward them. She had learned 
one thing in those few words—she must never 
breathe that her destination was Paris. Once at 
Valois, she must push on unaided, and ask no 
questions, for she saw that there were difficulties 
in the way, and some one would detain her. 

When her brown hand drew aside the curtain, 
and her flushed face looked out, the two men 





started guiltily apart, looking almost frightened 


r 


at the sudden apparition. A woman who, with 
her apron over her head, was standing a little 
apart, came anxiously forward, and said, roughly 
but not unkindly, “ Have you had no breakfast, 
child? Stay, Pierre; there is no such hurry.” 

She went into the house as she spoke, and the 
landlord, standing beside Dieudonnée, took up the 
word: 

“You are going to Marville, you say 2?” 

“Yes,” said Dieudonnée. 

“And you have come from ?” 

“Vire.” 

The two men turned upon her suddenly. “Did 
you hear any thing—see any thing—of the army?” 

“T came up,” said Dieudonnée, “in the train 
with soldiers.” 

The two men looked at each other over Diea- 
donnée’s eager face, and shook hands across her 
curly head: then the landlord said again, 

“Who brought you up from Vire ?” 

“T came alone,” said Dieudonnée, “ quite safe- 
1 rie 
MM You are a brave child,” said the landlord; 
and he laid one of his rough hands on her shin- 
ing hair. “The good God shield you to Mar- 
ville!” 

Then the woman came back with milk and 
bread, and Dieudonnée ate eagerly, while the wom- 
an spoke in disjointed sentences. 

“ How old are you ?” she asked, looking at the 
young head bent over the welcome meal. 

“Thirteen,” said Dieudonnée, without looking 
up. 

“Just the age of my Jeanne,” said the woman. 
“Ts your Jeanne as high as Iam ?” asked Dieu- 
donnée. 

“She is as high as the angels,” said the wom- 
an, with her apron to her eyes. “ We buried her 
last week.” 

“Have you no other children?” asked Dieu- 
donnée. 

“T have one boy in the army of the Loire,” 
said the woman, proudly, with a pride that seem- 
ed sad, somehow, seen through tears; and Dieu- 
donnée kissed her gently as she gave back the 
empty plate. Then the driver got up wearily on 
to the box, and once again they started on their 
way, only this time Dieudonnée crept on to the 
seat in front beside him, to watch, for the fist 
time, the sun rise over France. 


Or 
CHAPTER VI. 


‘We look up for God, but tears have made us blind.” 
—E. B. Brownie. 

Ir was the third day after Dieudonnée’s sud- 
den and mysterious disappearance, and Madame 
De Saint Pierre, with eyes red and swollen with 
many tears, came down to breakfast, after a night 
spent in tossing uneasily to and fro in sleepless 
suspense. 

The sun was shining cheerily in on to her pret- 
ty morning wrapper, and on to. Babette’s fair 
curls; but madame did not want the sunshine 
this morning, so she drew the persiennes together 
with a petulant jerk, to shut out the bars of light, 
and then, with a sigh, she faced her husband at 
the breakfast tz ble. 

“No news ?” she said, brusquely, but laying 
her hand caressingly over Babette’s as she spoke. 
She might have had no interest in the question, 
she asked it so carelessly, but she seemed to have 
outlived hope or interest in the last three days. 

Monsieur De Saint Pierre had been out already 
for some hours, and he was tired. He sat lean- 
ing heavily on the table with both arms, but he 
looked up to answer his wife dejectedly. 

“No news,” he said, echoing her words; “and 
there is nothing more to be done.” 

Whether it was that the utter prostration of 
this indomitable will roused the spirit of opposi- 
tion in madame, or whether her buoyant nature 
and eager hopes were not really dead, and were 
gradually re-asserting themselves, certain it is 
that a faint smile came into her shining eyes. 

“Courage, my friend,” she said; “never de- 
spair! Why did I stumble three times as I went 
up stairs last night ? and again, why did my scis- 
sors fall point downward into the floor this morn- 
ing? Something is going to happen, Pierre. Some 
one is going to arrive. Who knows ?” 

“What does it matter who arrives,” said her 
husband, gloomily, “when Dieudonnée—” He 
raised his hand hastily to his eyes, and pushed 
back his chair, gasping. 

“What is it, Pierre?” madame cried, half 
frightened by his face; but Pierre had recovered 
his self-command, and, in a moment, was going 
on quietly with his brcakfast. 

He could not tell her, as he wished to do, of 
his passionate love for the lost child—of the love 
that passed beyond her life into a wrecked and 
ruined life he might have saved, whose one last 
petition he had failed to fulfill, whose trust he 
had betrayed, or so it seemed to him, looking at 
the empty chair beside Babette, and the empty 
plate that madame laid with her own hands every 
morning, in case the prodigal should return. 

Babette was the only one who ate her break- 
fast heartily that day; but she had no remorse 
to overcome, no reproof to take home to her con- 
science, no lesson to learn; and her love for Dieu- 
donnée, the one thing she had, was as true and 
beautiful as an unquestioning, perfect love can 
be ; and she looked, with the faith of a little child, 
beyond the separation of to-day to the certain fu- 
ture, to which other eyes were blinded by tears. 

‘“* She will come back,” she said, with her mouth 
full of bread and milk, putting up her hand to 
stroke her mother’s face. 

“ Ah, yes—but when ?” madame answered, sigh- 
ing; and then she added, in a whisper, “ Never 
mind, Babette ; some one will arrive, I know— 
something is going to happen. I feel it.” 

Something did happen, truly—but not as they 
had foreseen; some one did arrive, when the 
light was dim, and the wind was moaning down 





the deserted streets—but not Dieudonnée! 





CHAPTER VII. 
“The clouds have all blown over.” 


DievponNEE was far enough away by that 
time. It was night for the fourth time, and Va- 
lois had come and passed. She had shared her 
francs with the man who had driven the van, 
when he left her, as he thought, in safety, at the 
entrance of the town. He had watched, with a 
dimness in his eyes, the little shoeless feet, 
stumbling over the uneven stones—the bright 
young face turned back out of the fresh morn- 
ing sunshine, to meet his tender look—and he 
had called himself a fool, a baby, because he had 
such a keen interest in her welfare, because he 
had such a craving to know that she would reach 
Marville in safety. 

“God bless her!” he said, with a sigh, as the 
scarlet cloak fluttered round the corner, and she 
was lost to sight. ‘God bless her!” and he 
lashed the horses into a gallop, and took up the 
thread of his daily life again, with a new interest 
in it, by reason of the child’s life that, _a little 
while, had come in contact with 

Well, Dieudonnée had lived rough that day 
and night, and the day afterward—had even en- 
joyed herself after her own fashion but now 
the night was falling again, her money was all 
spent, and she had wandered somehow into a 
wood, of which she knew nothing. That she 
must be near Paris she guessed; but vague 
noises all around her made Ler tremble at the 
thought of the wolf stories which she had been 
wont to tell to Babette in the old, safe, happy 
days at Vire. 

Her shoes were worn out long ago—her cap 
was lost—and she was so numb with cold and 
hunger that she could hardly move. Worst of 
all, such a terrible desire for sleep was creeping 
over her that her heavy eyelids could hardly 
raise themselves over the gray eyes, which were 
sunk and black-ringed with terror and fatigue. 

Suddenly, when her hope had almost died 
away, out of the night before her she heard cau- 
tious voices, and saw the glow of a wood fire. 

She was not frightened in the least. Wolves 
might be terrible, but human beings in any 
form were a relief, after the silence and gloom 
of the last four hours; so, with a little cry, she 
stumbled on to the light—stumbled straight into 
the arms of a tall man in uniform, who lifted 
her from the ground and placed her in the centre 
of a group of men who were laughing and talk- 
ing over the blazing logs. 

Dieudonnée was wide awake in an instant, but 
so startled that she could do nothing but rub her 
eyes, and turn them away from the red glare to 
the curious, sunburned faces that were peering 
at her. The man who had captured her still 
held her by the arm, and looked her over, from 
the uncovered, curly head, to the unshod feet, 
whistling in a perplexed manner; but Dieu- 
donnée, seeing that he was a soldier, put her 
two hands into his, and said, blinking her eyes, 
and shielding them from the light, “I am so 
glad you found me, monsieur, for I think I was 
nearly dead.” 

The soldier who was holding her said, quietly, 
“What are you doing here at such a time ?” 

Dieudonnée raised her quick young eyes to his 
face. “I am going to Paris,” she said. 

“To Paris!” echoed the group round her, and 
one, younger than the rest, laughed ; but the ser- 
geant silenced him with a frown. 

“ And where have you come from 2” he asked. 

“From Vire.” 

“From Vire! but how ?” 

“T walked,” she answered, simply. 

The sergeant looked down at the tired feet 
that she was resting by first standing on one 
and then on the other. ‘But not all the way?” 
he said, perplexed ; “surely it is a long journey.” 

“Oh, very long,” said Dieudonnée, sighing. 
“JT have been four days, and I have driven a 
great deal, and been in a train, and my shoes are 
quite worn out.” Then she remembered how 
glad the two men had been when she told how 
she had come from Vire with the army of the 
Loire; so she said, looking up shyly, “I came 
part of the way with soldiers; they were—” Be- 
fore she could utter another word, a hand, firm 
but not unkind, was laid lightly on her lips in 
sign of silence—not even in her ignorance should 
she betray one secret that might be the saving of 
France. 

The boy who had laughed at first came nearer 
to her now, as she stood so calmly in their midst, 
and said, stretching out his hand to touch hers, 
“Were you never afraid, by night or day, all 
alone ?” 

“T was afraid of—wolves,” said Dieudonnée, 
flushing. 

“But there are worse things than wolves,” said 
the boy, laughing. 

“Men ?” said Dieudonnée—“ oh no! youare so 
kind—you others—I am never afraid of French- 
men; we are always good to each other, Monsieur 
De Saint Pierre says, when we are fighting for 
France.” 

For long afterward she used to wonder why 
the fair heads were bent so suddenly over the 
blazing logs when she made her little patriotic 
speech, and when her shrill young voice gave out 
so bravely the battle-cry of France. 

There was silence for a few minutes, then the 
boy raised his blue eyes to hers, and said, 

“‘Mademoiselle, do you know that Paris is be- 
sieged ?” 

“T know,” said Dieudonnée; “but I do not 
quite understand. I am glad,” she said, lifting 
her eyes with a sudden laugh in them, to her 
questioner’s face, “that you are all French, you 
know. If you were Prussians—” 

“If we were Prussians,” prompted the blue- 
eyed lad—“ what then 2” 

“You would shoot me,” said Dieudonnée, her 
lips quivering, “and I should never get into Paris 
at all.” 

“Do you expect to get in as it is?” asked the 
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sergeant. He was leaning with his back against 
a tree, contemplating her with a mixture of 
amusement and pity, but her answer took him 
aback. 

“JT do mean to get in, if I have to go through 
the whole Prussian army.” 

He measured her for a minute silently with his 

eye, and then he said, “ You are a little bit of a 
thing to face a whole army—and a Prussian army 
too.” 
A shadow of pain came into Dieudonnée’s fear- 
less face, and she turned full upon him. “If 
they saw how tired I am,” she said, “ and if they 
knew that I had walked from Vire, don’t you 
think that even those miserable Prussians would 
let me in?” 

The sergeant muttered something unintelligible 
under his breath; then he said, aloud, “I will do 
what I can for you. I will speak to the Herr 
Hauptmann,” he went on, turning to the others, 
“and while I am gone, you might as well give her 
something to eat ; it is a rough night—for a child.” 

He strode rapidly away in the darkness, and 
Dieudonnée forgot his grave face a minute after- 
ward, when the men spread their overcoats on the 
ground to make a seat for her, and gave her some 
of their scanty rations, with a kindly generosity 
that touched her to the heart. 

[TO BE OONTINUED.] 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRRESPONDEST. ] 


gigs pro and con may be equally and simul- 
taneously true in all that regards fashion at 
present. It is affirmed that we are returning to 
simplicity of style, and this is true. It is also 
said that toilettes are becoming more and more 
complicated every day, and this is equally accu- 
rate. But what is true as regards some women 
does not apply to others. 

So far from being abandoned, polonaises are now 
made double, which hardly seems adapted to the 
heats of summer. It is true, such polonaises are 
chiefly designed for the demi-season—the spring, 
and the coming fall. These suits are composed 
of a skirt of plain material trimmed with side- 
pleated flounces of similar striped material ; polo- 
naise of faille of the same color as the under- 
skirt, and a second polonaise, narrower and shorter 
than the preceding one, of the same material as 
the flounces on the skirt, with sleeves of faille to 
match the first polonaise. The first polonaise 
(of faille) is edged with a thick cording of the 
striped material, and the striped polonaise is 
trimmed with cordings, pockets, and revers of 
faille. The sleeves of faille are trimmed with 
pleated ruches of striped material. In a word, 
the secret of the present fashion may be summed 
up in this wise: Take two materials, one of which 
shall represent the principal, and the other the 
accessory, and of these compose the toilette, trim- 
ming the principal with the accessory, and the 
accessory with the principal. This is the whole 
recipe. 

But, when well executed, one can not but admit 
that the result is charming. I saw yesterday a 
specimen dress of this kind which I will describe : 
Skirt of plain dark green faille, trimmed with five 
flounces of bourette of the same shade, with five 
raised stripes in bright colors. The five flounces 
were set on the front only, three were on the sides, 
and two in the back. The polonaise, cut straight 
in front, was made of bourette (material inter- 
woven with coarse threads of silk), and reached 
to the fifth (upper) flounce in front, growing lon- 
ger on the sides, and finishing in the back with 
a train slashed at the waist and pleated perpen- 
dicularly. This polonaise was simply bordered 
with a thick roll of faille. Sleeves of faille, with 
trimmings of bourette ; faille pockets corded with 
bourette; and a large plastron of faille, caught 
with agrafes on the left side, and forming a kind 
of vest set on the outside. 

These descriptions will furnish the exact key- 
note to the tendencies of the fashion for the pres- 
ent year. Not only has the costume (so termed 
at its origin) not disappeared, but it is constantly 
being enriched by new combinations, and is ex- 
tending its incursions into all the branches of the 
toilette, and imparting to these its own pictur- 
esque and original stamp. Formerly, to be in the 
fashion, every woman must look like all her neigh- 
bors. To-day, by the same rule, every woman 
must differ from all the rest. From this it fol- 
lows that, instead of following general rules in de- 
scribing the fashions, one is obliged to give an 
account solely of details, and to enumerate a thou- 
sand features which contradict each other. 

The fashion of transparent materials of silk, 
linen, cotton, and even wool, will become univers- 
al. This fashion, in fact, will open a vast field for 
ingenious imaginations. Silk gauzes will be large- 
ly used, not in the shape of a polonaise worn on a 
skirt of faille to match, but stretched on the faille, 
that is to say, covering it entirely, for the skirt 
as well as for the train and for the polonaise, 
or else for the habit basque, when this takes the 
place of the polonaise. These gauzes are some- 
times entirely plain and sometimes striped, or 
with lace designs, or else of a different color or 
shade than the silk which serves for a lining to 
the gauze. This produces lights and shades of 
charming effect. The same combinations will be 
made with batiste on foulard, or else with open- 
work batiste on a lining of solid batiste. 

A fashion destined to create a furor, although 
remaining somewhat exclusive by reason of its 
costliness, is bands of silk gauze embroidered 
with silk, which are either set on plain like gal- 
loon or else in flounces slightly gathered. These 
bands are embroidered either in several shades 
of one color or else in different bright colors. 

Embroidery, moreover, will take a leading rd/e 
in fashions. There are innumerable articles of 
lingerie, such as fichus, small mantelets, cravats, 
and breakfast caps of white muslin, with extreme- 
ly fine embroidery in wool, representing flowers 





with their foliage, the whole in very subdued but 
natural shades. I have seen for the trousseau of 
a rich and elegant bride the following garniture, 
composed of a large fichu, a cap, and sleeves, the 
whole designed to be worn with a robe de cham- 
bre of white armure silk. This garniture, made 
of white muslin gauze, very fine and vaporous, 
was ornamented with embroidery representing a 
cordon of moss-roses with their foliage. The 
embroidery was executed with such perfection 
that one could count the sprigs of moss encircling 
the buds and roses. The shades of the roses 
were pale, the greens slightly olive, and all the 
edges of each article—cap, fichu, and sleeves— 
were scalloped with very fine olive wool in two 
light shades. The effect of this work was mar- 
velous. A second set was made with embroider- 
ed myosotis ; another with heliotropes. A host 
of cravats are made in this kind of embroidery, 
and are destined to become the choice of elegant 
Parisian ladies. 

Breakfast caps are numerous as regards their 
diversity. Many affect the shape of the Madras, 
tied like those worn by the mulatto women. They 
are made with special silk handkerchiefs, and 
oftener still with fichus of striped silk gauze with 
bright colors on a white ground. The lingerie 
is also gradually approaching a transformation. 
Dress sleeves are frequently made almost entirely 
tight-fitting on the wrist; consequently we wit- 
ness the revival (but only on grave occasions) of 
large deep cuffs of white linen, surrounded with 
white guipure. The collar worn with these cuffs 
is rather deep, and is composed of a band of the 
same linen, cut all around into small points, un- 
der which is set a row of very deep guipure edg- 
ing. For the summer, for travelling and the 
sea-side, there are numerous collars and cuffs 
embroidered with cotton of a color to match the 
toilette. Red is still in fashion, but only inci- 
dentally. For trimming dresses of muslin or 
batiste there are guipure edgings in white and 
red, or white with a shaded border, rose or blue. 

Breton basques and polonaises will be much 
worn during the coming season. The character- 
istic features of the Breton basque are the square 
neck opening really or only seemingly over a 
plastron, plain or pleated, or over a chemisette of 
muslin. Embroidered galloon defines the shape 
of the neck, and is prolonged a little beyond the 
neck. Similar galloon set on horizontally con- 
nects the two perpendicular rows of galloon. But- 
tons of pearl, gold, or ivory, set on in strings, give 
the Breton character to basques of this shape. 
Chemisettes of white muslin, pleated or embroid- 
ered, which of necessity must accompany the Bre- 
ton basque in summer, will also be worn with all 
summer basques opening square or heart-shape 
in front. 

Bonnets entirely covered with flowers are worn 
in the carriage. Very young girls, however, wear 
them even on foot in the street. Bonnets com- 
posed only of a crown are adopted for certain 
occasions, such as ceremonious visits, weddings, 
musical matinées, and grand receptions in the day- 
time. For quieter toilettes the capote with a small 
cape is most generally adopted. For the demi- 
season there are numerous bonnets of faille, ar- 
mure silk, and crépe de Chine. 

EMMELINE RayMonp. 











SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘. war between Russia and Turkey affords 
a good opportunity for the study of geogra- 
phy and history. In fact, teachers might well 
for a little while omit the set lessons of text- 
books, and give their pupils familiar instruction 
in regard to the hostile powers and the seat of 
war in Europe and Asia. For it appears that 
the conflict will be carried on not only in the 
valley of the Danube, but also in Asia Minor. 
Roumania, which geographically lies between 
the two belligerent nations, really had no choice 
but to accept whatever proposals Russia made; 
and a sort of alliance was arranged, by which 
Russia obtained assurance of a free passage 
through her territory, friendly treatment, and 
all needed supplies, so far as the resources of the 
country admit. Roumania, which consists of 
the united principalities of Moldavia and Walla- 
chia, is virtually an independent state, although 
she pays an annual tribute to Turkey. The pop- 
ulation is very mixed, including many national- 
ities; the government is a limited monarchy, of 
which Alexander Jobn I. was elected Prince in 
1 After many internal difficulties he abdi- 
cated the throne, and Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern, a branch of the royal house of Prussia, 
was chosen Prince in 1866. The country, how- 
ever, has continued in an unsettled and disturb- 
ed condition, although Prince Charles has made 
strenuous efforts to increase its prosperity, and 
has, in some respects, succeeded. The inhab- 
itants of Roumania depend largely for their sub- 
sistence upon agriculture, the soil through which 
the Danube and its tributaries run being very 
fertile, and yielding rich harvests. Doubtless 
the majority of the people would have chosen to 
remain neutral in the — war; but neutrality 
seemed impossible, and fierce battles may occur 
in the valley of the Danube. Nevertheless, the 
first fighting took place near Batum, on a small 
stream which forms the Asiatic boundary be- 
tween the two nations. Kars, a fortified town 
situated on a rocky plateau about thirty-six 
miles from the Russian frontier, has been bom- 
barded by the Russians. The place has a popu- 
lation of about 12,000, and is chiefly important, 
in a military sense, from the fact of its being on 
the route to Erzeroum. 





During the last week in April one of the most 
severe snow-storms of the season occurred in 
Nebraska and other parts of the West. Pacific 
Railroad trains were delayed nearly twenty-four 
hours. 





Our new Post-office has been the scene of a 
lamentable disaster. By the falling of a portion 
of the roof three workmen were crushed to 
death. Various reasons are given as the cause 
of the accident; but, at this writing, no investi- 
gation of the matter has been made by the au- 
thorities, and it remains to be ascertained where 





the blame rests. It is said that one of the labor- 
ers who was killed had been out of employment 
all winter, and had commenced work on the 
morning of this unfortunate occurrence. 





Another disastrous fire is recorded. On April 
29 the building occupied by the Oil Cabinet Nov- 
elty Company, in Montreal, Canada, caught fire 
early in the morning. The fire department were 
on the spot promptly, and energetic efforts were 
made to save the property. But the flames spread 
with extraordinary rapidity, and, by the unex- 
pected falling of the walls, nine persons—fire- 
men and citizens—were killed and ten severely 
wounded. The fire began in the fifth story, but 
its cause is at this time unknown. 





If there must be a carnival in this city, it is a 
pity it could not be a useful one, considering 
the times. Can not people have a genuinely 
good time in the accomplishment of something 
needful to be done? The “ United Workers,” 
a society of ladies in Guilford, Connecticut, 
seem to think it possible. For some time past 
they have interested themselves in certain local 
matters neglected by male citizens. They have 
lighted the dark streets of the village for a year 
or two, keeping the lamps trimmed, and paying 
expenses. The village park has also been kept 
in order by them; and the other day the ladies 
came out in a body, and personally gave the 
park a regular spring cleaning. They were ap- 
propriately attired for their work, and a brass- 
band enlivened the exercises of the day. A fine 
was exacted of every man who intruded upon 
the premises during the performance of the 
work, and some money thus feil into the treas- 
ury of the society. The occasion was a very 
merry as well as a useful one. 





A great deal was said, before the beginning of 
the present war, about the protocol ; yet many 
newspaper readers seem not to understand exactly 
what sort of a document it was that was signed 
by Austria, Germany, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
and Russia. The London Spectator, in speaking 
of it, says: ‘‘ The protocol is, in fact, only a re- 
corded opinion.”? A little fuller explanation 
would be, that it was a document briefly and 
clearly stating what the European powers above 
mentioned thought Turkey ought to do, and 
what ought to be done with Turkey, under ex- 
isting circumstances. It affirmed that the Sul- 
tan should make peace with Montenegro, should 
carry out certain reforms needful to restore tran- 
quillity in Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Bulgaria, and 
give religious toleration in those provinces, and 
should assume a peaceful aspect toward Russia. 
This was the substance of the protocol. Russia 
immediately made an announcement that if Tur- 
key would commence reforms in earnest, make 

eace with Montenegro, and send an embassy to 

t. Petersburg to treat of disarmament, the Czar 
would consent to terms of peace. Turkey, how- 
ever, utterly refused to do these things, or to 
take any initiatory steps toward making peace. 
Hence a declaration of war followed. 


Poti, in Asiatic Russia, recently reported to 
have been bombarded and destroyed by the 
Turkish army, was a military post of some im- 
portance on the Black Sea. It was ceded to 

ussia in 1829, and had an export trade in wines, 
skins, wool, silk, honey, and wax. 


The State Entomologist of Ilinois is about to 
devote himself to the study of Omaha grasshop- 
pers. While he is engaged in this interesting 
occupation, a young lady, Miss Emma Smith, 
will perform his official work in Illinois, being, 
for the time, practically State Entomologist. In 
addition, Miss Smith will make some special 
and independent observations and collections of 
bugs. 





Troops stationed in Alaska having been order- 
ed to remove to some more eligible point on the 
Pacific coast, San Francisco has sounded a note 
of complaint to the effect that there will here- 
after be no protection to life or property in 
Alaska. It is the general testimony, however, 
of those understanding affairs in that country 
that the Indians of Alaska are not of a trouble- 
some character, and that, even if they were, the 
troops which have been stationed there could be 
of little general service, on account of the pe- 
culiar character of the country and the scattered 
condition of the inhabitants. 





The fifty-ninth birthday of Alexander II. of 
Russia occurred on Sunday, April 29, and was 
celebrated on board the fleet at anchor in the 
North River. The three vessels were gayly dec- 
orated with bunting of all colors, the Emperor’s 
flag—a black eagle upon an orange ground— 
floating from the mainmast. Several distin- 
guished Russian guests were received on board, 
and took part in the ceremonies. In connection 
with the usual Sunday services of the Greek 
church, special prayers were offered for the Em- 
peror and the members of the imperial family. 
At noon an imperial salute of thirty-one guns 
was given by the fleet, and the Brooklyn Navy- 
yard honored the occasion in a like manner. 
There was a breakfast on board the Svetlana, and 
toasts were given to the ‘long life of the Em- 
peror’’ and the success of Russian arms. 


According to the Lancet, Russia monopolizes 
the best teas. The finest bohea, pekoe, hyson, 
and souchong can scarcely be procured at any 
price. 





The wills of Englishmen, as far back as 1700, 
will soon be revealed to the curious. This fol- 
lows as the result of a recently extended permis- 
sion to literary students to copy wills in the 
London Probate Office, at Doctors’ Commons. 


There are six universities in Germany which 
have over 1000 students each. Leipsic and Ber- 
lin take the lead, having respectively 2730 and 
1977. In the twenty-one universities of the 
country there are now 17,143 students and 1827 
teachers. 





The genial winter climate of Newport, tem- 
pered by the Gulf Stream, is very favorable to 
the culture of flowers and tropical plants. In 
the hot-houses of Newport, orange, lemon, and 
banana trees may be seen, and rare plants from 
various parts of the globe flourish. Newport 
carries on a large trade in flowers during the 
winter season. Great quantities of roses, vio- 





lets, lilies, pinks, and other favorite blossoms 
are sent to New York, Boston, Providence, and 
Philadelphia. 





Some one suggests that the rolling chairs 
which were such a comfort and convenience at 
the Centennial Exhibition might well be intro- 
duced into the Central Park. For invalids, or 
for those easily fatigued, they would be excel- 
lent. Similar chairs have long been in use at 
sea-side resorts in Europe. 





A benevolent society has been formed in Paris 
for the purpose of sending to Algeria homeless 
children, or children of poor parents who are 
willing to part with them. Arrangements will 
be made to educate these children, and instruct 
them in useful industries. 


It is estimated that the private residences of 
the Rothschild family in Europe cost above 
$20,000,000. In Paris alone they have six splen- 
did palaces. One of these, recently completed 
for Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, in Avenue 
Marigny, opposite the Palace of the Elysée, is 
one of the most magnificent mansions in Paris. 
The partition walls are of marble, the balconies 
are of bronze, the floors wooden mosaic, and all 
the ceilings elegantly frescoed. The mansion 
of the late Baroness de Pontalba, on which she 
expended $1,000,000, has recently been pur- 
chased by Baron Gustave de Rothschild for 
$900,000; but it is not magnificent enough for 
him, and workmen are busily engaged in making 
it to suit him. All the other Rothschilds are 
elegantly housed. 





ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 

E. C. B.—You will find it difficult to make a plain 
princesse polonaise out of an old dress, as the widths 
will not be long enough, unless you use scarf drapery 
to hide the joins. A basque and over-skirt, or some 
trimming on a fan demi-train, will be better for you. 
Have a plastron, sleeves, and flounces of plain black 
silk or else of velvet. 

Mrs. E.—As your furniture is black-walnut, why not 
have the wood-work painted to correspond in black- 
walnut ? 

Invatip.—Your white lace will look well as trim- 
ming for a blue cashmere wrapper. Put it in two 
plain rows down the front, on the large collar, sleeves, 
and pockets; do not gather it. 

Hortense.—Your gray Mozambique will look well 
trimmed with pleatings of the same, and made with a 
princesse polonaise. 

Mrs. J. H. C.—There is no help for your short lace 
sacque, as it would be impossible to piece out the lace 
to make it look well. Keep it until short garments 
come in fashion again. We do not contemplate giv- 
ing fresh cut paper patterns for children from one to 
five years old, as the Child’s Wardrobe contains pat- 
terns of the most popular garments. 

L. W. C.—Make your bunting dresses with basques 
and over-skirts after the Breton pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 17, Vol. X., and trim with broad white wool- 
en braid, or with knife-pleatings of the binding rav- 
eled on the edges to form fringe. Dark blue bunting 
is most popular made in this way. For white bunt- 
ing, use India galloon or brocaded bands of gray wool 
or silk. 

Brive.—Wreaths of artificial white flowers, usually 
orange blossoms, are worn by brides. Read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X. 

Mrs. J. W. B. C.—Get a lace turban and along sacque 
cloak or walking coat of piqué for your baby boy just 
in short clothes. 

Mrs. E. A. S.—We have not a cut paper pattern of 
the dress illustrated, nor of any other than those men- 
tioned in our advertised list of patterns in the Bazar. 

Atrrepa E,—Get brocaded silk to go with your 
black gros grain dress. Your green silk would also 
look better made up with a figured green silk, or else 
dark green stripes on white, than with gray. Trima 
black Dolman for mourning dress with mourning 
fringe of crimped tape headed by very plain black gal- 
loon. 

L. E. P.—Use pleated French lace or fringe, or else 
knife-pleatings of the grenadine, to trim a grenadine 
polonaise. 

On1o.—Get some plain gray silk like the selvedge 
stripe of that you now have, aud make plastron, sleeves, 
flounces, etc., of it, with an Agnes Sorel basque and 
over-skirt of the striped silk, trimmed with bias bands 
and bows of the plain silk. 

Wi»ow.—Wear a scarf Dolman made of bombazine 
and edged with crape folds, or else a French walking 
jacket of the material of your dress. 

Luriine.—Make plain black silk sleeves, plastron, 
and flounces for your striped silk.—Boudoir is a 
French word. 

Mamiz.—If you wish a wrap, get black cashmere for 
a scarf Dolman or a French walking jacket made by 
our cut paper patterns lately published. If you need 
an over dress to wear over your black poplin, get gray 
or black camel's-hair for a polonaise. 

Mas. W. L. P.—Low-necked corset covers of linen 
or percale are worn under organdy lawn dresses by 
ladies who have plump arms and neck; high waists 
are worn by those who are thin. 

Init1at.—Read about bustles in New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X., and the present number. The 
muslin ruffles embroidered in colors will be suitable 
for your boy’s white dresses. 

C. E. S.—Fine pleatings on dress skirts are stitched 
on once only, and left to flare below this stitching. 
The ladies’ dresses in the illustration on the first page 
of Bazar No. 18, Vol. X., have excellent designs for 
trimming dress skirts in the simple styles now popu- 
lar. Pleating on dress skirts is more worn than at any 
previous season. 

E. L. 8.—We do not wish to purchase any patterns 
for illustration. 

Mes. L. T. C.—Black velvet skirts and sleeves will be 
worn again this summer by those who have them fron 
last year, though few new ones are being made up. 
Get soft gray wool, either twilled or else basket-woven, 
for your travelling dress. Make it with a polonaise 
trimmed with braid and pearl buttons.—Janauschek 
is pronounced as if spelled Yanawshek ; Boucicault, as 
if spelled Booseko. 

Imocenr.—A black camel’s-hair polonaise will be 
most stylish trimmed with wide silk galloon and silk 
fringe. Percale suits will be as popular as they were 
last summer, and will be preferable to the linen over 
dress. Blue lawn will be used for suits. White mus- 
lin suits will not be used for the street as much as 
formerly, but retain favor for the house. White wool- 
en suits of laine or of bunting will be trimmed with 
gay Breton bands and buttons, and worn in the street, 
especially at the sea-side resorts. 
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“ DOCTORING OLD TIME.” 


, po manufacture of wooden clocks is still a large 
_ and important industry in the Black Forest of Ger- T “ NTT 
many, as it used to be in Connecticut, with the differ- ar aN \ ANY AWS 
ence, however, that the time-pieces made by the German 
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peasants are much more simple in construction than 

those fabricated by the clever and ingenious Yankees. 

The or y Black Forest clock, like the one shown in 

our engraving, has the works inclosed in a loosely jointed 

box behind the dial plate ; and as it is without a case, | MH y(t! WWW 
the dust finds an « entrance through a dozen cracks fil) ma | H 
and crevices, nece ating the use of the bellows to | } AR AIAN IH ii! HH 
clean the clogged machinery, and set “ Old Time” in run- AT a 
ning order in. These clocks are run by means of | | A: 
weights, the cords to which they are attached being car- HI 4 eh te H 

ried over a cylinder in such a way that the clock is wound ie 
up by simply drawing down the cord by the other end. 
Most of these clocks have an alarm-bell, which, by setting 
a small dial-plate, can be made to strike with great 
force at any hour, and to keep up the racket until the 
soundest sleeper is thoroughly awake. Over 180,000 
clocks of various descriptions are made every year in the 
Black Forest, and they are not only cheap, but very fair 
time-keepers, and will last for years. 

Isaiah, the poet-prophet, mentions the first artificial i 
time-keeper of which we have historical record. He HN 
lived and wrote nearly eight hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. In the thirty-eighth chapter we read, 
“T will bring again the shadow of the degrees, which is 
rone down in the sun-dialof Ahaz, ten degrees backward.” 

Bridging some centurit =, we find chronicled by Herod- 
otus, who flourished p.c, 450, an account of some styles 
then in use; and though distinct in construction, both 
were sun-dials, and represented the division of the day 
into twelve equal parts. sun-dial “constructed on 
mathematical principles” was, it is said, placed near the 
Temple of Quirinus, at Rome, B.c. 2 

On the rock of the Acropoli Athens there is still 
an ancient sun-dial. Upon each side of the octagonal AYA 
building ealled the “ Tower of the Winds” was also placed : AA SE AANA NA ANA 
a vertical sun-dial; the index projected from the side, ae Di “ Hi al NK i WN \\Y 
while the lines indicating the hour were cut upon the = ; = : Yt Tl MANA AWWA LH} Ny Hi 
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wall, These lines are still visible; though the indexes yo ' i \\ ' wi 
have disappeared, traces of their insertion remain, 2 = = ¥ WAN WW 

As sun-dials were of no use during the night, moon- 
dials, it is said, were constructed to help out this difficulty, 
but no definite description is given; but the clepsydra,a 
stvle of water-clock, also sand-glasses, were familiarly 
known in many parts of the world, It is supposed by 
many that tl held precedence over sun-dials. Be that 
as it may, they were in request in China, India, Chaldiea, 
Egypt, Italy, and Greece, and to Plato is accorded the 
honor of having introduced so useful an adjunct to regu- | La < ' || jyeere 
larity into the last-mentioned country. In Rome these pret- | oY Se: vy Sa ee _ 
ty time-keepers were in vogue B.c. 150; and as Julius } | : Ht i ete anny UE 
Cwsar found them in Britain, it is conjectured that the ‘ i } 

etic Phoenicians, who held trading relations with 

the people of those distant isles, had furnished, along 
with other goodly exchanges, some of these helpful little 
clocks 








Ctesibius, of Alexandria, invented one of peculiar beau- 
ty, Bc. 145, It was a jar containing water so arranged 
as to drop upon wheels ; these controlled the action of a 
small statue, whieh, gradually rising, pointed with a sort 
of wand to the hours indicated on a pillar attached to 
the mechanism. Sometimes tears flowed from the eyes 
of automata. After a time, the age of the moon and 
motions of other heavenly bodies were indicated. These 
“ water-stealers” were of great account in Roman and 
Grecian courts in determining the length of speeches, each 
declaimer being allowed so many degrees or notches = i, y = SSsss 
upon the seale. An officer announced the moment of = a f : SSS . SS 
beginning and closing. / é S SS SSS y 

To other stra uses were they put. A celebrated , 
gourmand, one nalchio, had one of these fanciful 
time-keepers in his dining-room; a trumpeter was to keep 
watch, and announce the hours when he might feast 
himself upon the delicacies prepared for his luxurious 
palate. 

Cassidorus, of sixth century fame, suggested to his 
monks the use of a clepsydra when cloudy skies prevent- 
ed them from making observations with their sun-dials. 

In the ninth century Haroun-al-Raschid sent a clock 
to Charlemagne—a very elegant affair, and greatly prized. 
Small bells were attached to this exquisite gem of mech- 
anism, and twelve doors opened respectively at the hours 
they represented, continuing open until noon, when twelve 
knights issued forth on horseback, paraded round the dial, 
and returning, each to his own place, shut themselves in. 

About a hundred years later, a monk, afterward Pope 
Sylvester IT, made with his own hands a globe, a clock, 
and an astrolabe. A monk of the eleventh century con- 
structed a “time-teller” which not only measured the 
hours, but at certain intervals sent out a clear ringing 
tone, by which sacristans were admonished to vespers and 
matins. 

Sultan Saladin sent, in 1232, to the Emperor Frede- 
rick IL. a very valuable clock: five thousand ducats was 
the price of it. Internally it resembled a celestial globe, 
in which figures of the sun, moon, and planets moved, 
impelled by weights and wheels. So wonderful was the 
construction, and so accurate, that the hour, day or night, 
was indicated with infallible certainty. A little after 
this, a worthy abbot made a clock which not only pointed 
out the course of the sun and moon, but also the ebb and 
flood tides. 

Chaucer, who died in 1400, says, 
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“Full sickerer was his crowni in his loge 
As is a clock, or any abbe “ig 

Without any date affixed, we have a description of a 
singular Japanese time-keeper. * This clock, in a frame 
three feet high and five long, represented a noon land- 
scape of great loveliness. In the foreground were plum 
and cherry trees and rich plants in full bloom; in the 
rear a hill lual in ascent, from which tlowed a cas- 
cade, admi y imitated in crystal. From this point a 
thread-like stream glided along, encircling in its windings 
rocks and tiny islands, but presently los If in a far- 
off stretch of woodland. In thie sky t a golden sun, 
indicating as it passed the striking of the hours, which 
were all marked upon the frame below, where a slowly 
creeping tortoise served as a hand. <A bird of exqui- 
site plumage, resting upon a plum-tree branch, by its 
and the clapping of its wings, proclai 
of each hour, When the song ceased, a mouse spran; 
‘ a grotto near by, and, running r the hill, hastily 
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ments the making of wooden clocks. In history he is 
spoken of as ‘“ Brother Charles, the reader and trans- 
lator, the clock - maker, the penitent, and the glutton.” 
His cook, often sorely perplexed to devise delicacies for 
the royal palate, was at one time nearly frantic with un- 
successful effort. In his extremity the maitre @hétel, 
approaching the august pr ‘e, announced that nothing 
new could be thought of, unless his Majesty would be 
served with a fricassee of watches! The joke was appre- 
ciated, royalty laughed heartily, and no serious conse- 
quences ensued. 
In a study of the famous cathedral clock of Stras 
burg one may find many interesting details. The four 
ters of the hour are struck by four figures, emblem- 
ul of periods in life ; the first is struck by a child 
with an apple, the second by a youth with an arrow, 
ey the third by a man with a staff, and the fourth by an 
My lig \ | et old man with a crutch; these are followed by Death 
in AW aan himself, who gives the final blow. 

1 i\ } \\ England can show the two mammoth clocks of the 

WH) world. The dials of the English Parliament time-piece 
are twenty-two feet in diameter. Every thirty seconds 
the point of the minute-hand moves nearly seven inches. 
The clock can run eight days and a half, but strikes only 
seven and a half, so as to indicate by silence any neglect 
in winding it up. The mere winding of each of the strik- 
ing parts requires two hours. The pendulum is fifteen 
feet long; the hour-bell is eight feet high and nine in 
diameter, weighing from fourteen to fifteen tons. The 
weight of the hammer is four hundred pounds. The 
wheels are of cast iron. 

Later, by the same firm, a monster clock has been 
built for the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, “ having a dial 
forty feet in diameter, or nearly thirteen hundred square 
feet in area. The hands, with their counterpoises, weigh 
nearly a ton; the minute-hand measures nineteen feet in 
length, and moves half an inch at each swing of the pend- 
ulum. The distance travelled by the point of the min- 
ute-hand is nearly four miles a week. In seventeen days 
the variation in time was only eight seconds.” 

In early New England times hour-s were much 
in vogue. One was placed on the preacher’s desk, and 
when the text was given out, the tithing-man respectfully 
turned it. If, when the hour was up, the speaker had 
through unusual earnestness reached only his fifthly, the 
quick reversal of the g ve immediate token of re- 
buke. On the other hand, if brevity had been the fault, 
and the lower globe remained unfilled when he had 
reached the close of his discourse, the people were ag- 

ieved, and the good man was not long suffered to re- 
main in ignorance of his mistake. 
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WNGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Correspondent. ] 


An amateur Earthquake.—Gymnasticism extraordinary.—Mr. 
Gladstone's literary ins.—Shakspeare on Vaccination. 
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DON’T know whether torpedoes are on the list of 

“attractions” in your public amusements in America. 
In this country the ve been hitherto a novelty ; but 
the enterprising proprietor of a well-known house of 
entertainment, the “ Welsh Harp Hendon, was so 
good 

ter-Monday. He a lake in his grounds, much 
used by Londoners for fishing purposes, and under this 
piece of water he engaged a government diver to let off 
a torpedo, With generous nobility he did not advertise 
the experiment ; and the consequences were all the more 
surprising to his guests. The government diver joined 
the holiday makers, and getting very drunk in their com- 

and being of a humorous turn of mind, thought (I 
use his own words) that “he would just give them a bit 
of a start.” Accordingly, about ten o’clock at night, he 
took his torpedo, and let it off on land.* The result was 
that 8000 people were thrown on their backs; the 
“Welsh Harp” and (which was very hard) all the oppo- 
sition inns in the neighborhood were wreeked; and half 
the savants of London, of and within a radius of twenty 
miles of it, wrote to the papers to describe the shock of 
an earthquake from their personal experience. Nobody, 
strange to say, was killed; and it was all very funny. 
But I am informed that this torpedo contained only 
twelve pounds of cotton powder, and that the large tor- 
pedoes manufactured by government contain 650 pounds. 
Don’t suppose that I mean to imply that the United 
States do not make as big ones; only if they do, I hope 
they will be careful, for if any accident occurs to one of 
them, we shall certainly feel it here. 

I see you have now road steam-cars which do not emit 
steam (to speak of), and make no noise to frighten 
horses. <A friend of mine, who has, I feel sure, large 

in the omnibus companies, says, “We shall ver 
» steam-cars in London, Sir. It is not the noise that 
, rmed at the surprising 


of carriages moving without 
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You will have heard, of course, ample det about 
the great walking match between O'Leary and Weston 
The competitors accomplished about three miles and : 
half per hour in the 144 hours—a feat that ¢ 
former triumphs of pedestrianism into the sha 
the fact is, the development of all kinds of phys 
is nowadays fully equal, in its superiority to 
been done before, to the progre of i A 
saw at a music-hall the other night a man walk on a 
single wire stretched over pit and stalls, and perform 
such gymnastics upon it, wi/hout a balancing pole or any 
extraneous assistance whatever, as I should scarcely ven- 
ture to attempt on level ground. The performance of 
Blondin was child’s play compared with that of this 
man, who, if he knew the laws of gravity (which is very 
doubtful), most certainly did not obey them. And I be- 
lieve there are other * professors” who can do the like 

Mr. Gladstone, who, like the elephant, often conde- 
scends to pick up a pin—and in this case a pin without 
a head to it—has written to foolish Mr. Ashbury (whom 
the Brighton constituency preferred to Professor Faw 
cett!) to deny his statement that he (Mr. Gladstone) made 
£10,000 by his pamphlet on the Eastern question. The 
letter is interesting from the assertion it contains that the 
writer “has been forty years an author, and throughout 
that time has not made the sum in question by his liter- 
ary labor.” > has, therefore, not made £230 a year by 
it—a fact which should cause us to accept with caution 
the stories we hear of the gigantic gains realized by 











Bk Fe: : ‘ * The hole it made in the earth was eighty feet round and 
{E.”—[F2om tue Picture sy If. B. Ronerrs. feet deep. 
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periodical literature. At the same time it must 
be remembered that Mr. Gladstone has not been 
a frequent writer, nor, until lately, has he select- 
ed popular subjects for his themes. 

There are some things one can not believe, even 
though they are in print. Is it credible that any 
set of persons, even though fools enough to call 
themselves “the order of Danielites,” should 
have petitioned Parliament for a new polar expe- 
dition, to be manned exclusively by persons who 
abstain from flesh, fish, fowl, alcohol, and tobac- 
co? Yet this is the (literally) sober fact. Is it 
supposed, then, that at the pole men live, as the 
bears do, by “sucking their paws,” or that the 
neighborhood is adapted for vegetable produce ? 
For my part, I would wish these gentry to try the 
desired experiment for themselves, since they 
would either come back wiser men, or—not come 
back; in which case the country would survive 
their absence. 

There have been many attempts to prove Shake- 
peare every thing, Some have discovered, “ from 
internal evidences,” that he was a good Catholic ; 
others, a Protestant ; and one gentleman has been 
80 particular as to find proofs that he was, in re- 
ligious belief, a Sandemanian. He has been set 
down as a democrat, and one decidedly opposed 
to our game-laws, and then again as a cavalier 
who believed in the right divine of kings. But 
it has been reserved for the members of the 
“ British College of Health,” who, whoever they 
may be, seem to have a local habitation in the 
Euston Road, London, to record the fact (which 
they do in their advertisements weekly) that 
Shakspeare was opposed to vaccination. They 
found their arguments upon the passage in Ham- 
let where he speaks of 

“One leprous distillment wh: 8: effect 

Holds such an enmity with Boop of man;” 
to which they add a note, after the manner of 
the German annotators: N. B.—Vaccine matter 
is literally a LEPROUS DISTILLMENT. Perhaps if the 
original MS. could be discovered, we should find 
that he had recommended the use of “ Vegetable 
Pills’”-—an article, I believe, to be procured in the 
Euston Road at a considerable reduction on tak- 
ing a quantity. I have been informed, by-the-bye, 
by a great authority on the subject of blood poi- 
soning, that Shakspeare’s description of the ef- 
fects of it on the human system is literally and 
scientifically accurate, and far beyond the medical 
knowledge of his time. This gentleman thinks 
the Bard of Avon is shown to have been a physi- 
cian, and distinctly to have advocated vaccination. 

What terrible life-histories are told every day 
within the compass of a newspaper paragraph! 
A man shot himself at a provincial inn last Thurs- 
day, leaving this paper behind him: “ I think there 
is nothing on earth more pure and good than my 
wife and family. I die the death of a dog, and I 
richly deserve it.” Shakspeare himself could not 
have compressed remorse within narrower limits, 
or imparted to it a more tremendous force. 

Every day for the last nine days London has 
been devouring the telegrams, sent almost hourly, 
concerning the imprisoned miners near Cardiff. 
They are still shut up, with darkness and starva- 
tion for their companions, and still alive. Their 
faint knockings are still heard, in reply to the 
continuous efforts of their would-be rescuers, and 
there is still hope. But even while I write, it is 
doubtful whether, supposing they are reached in 
time, it will not be at the expense of the lives of 
those who are working day and night to get at 
them; for the first ray of light that breaks in on 
them may cause the compressed air to rush out 
(as it has already done in one case) with fatal 
effect to both parties. So much suffering and so 
much heroism have been rarely exhibited side by 
side together as in this case. 

R. Kemste, of London, 
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CHAPTER XX. 
AT A CERTAIN CLUB. 


“ Boriruo,” said Mr. Hugh Balfour, as the two 
companions were preparing to leave for the Lon- 
don train, ‘“ when you see my wife, don’t say any 
thing to her about this affair. She would only 
be annoyed to think that she was in any way con- 
nected with such a wretched wrangle. Women 
are better out of these things.” 

Now Mr. Bolitho was somewhat vexed. The 
guiding principle in life of this bland, elderly, 
easy-going gentleman was to make friends every 
where, or at least acquaintances, so that you could 
scarcely have mentioned to him a borough in En- 
gland in which he did not know, more or less 
slightly, some man of influence. And here he had 
been involved in a quarrel—all because of the 
impetuous temper of this foolish young man— 
with the ruling politician of Englebury ! 

“T don’t think,” said he, with a wry smile, 
“that I am likely to see Lady Sylvia.” 

“What do you mean ?” Balfour asked, as they 
set out to walk to the station. 

“Oh, well, you know,” replied the astute Parli- 
amentary agent, with this sorry laugh still on his 
face, “I have a strong suspicion—you will cor- 
rect me if Iam wrong—that Lady Sylvia looks on 
me as a rather dangerous and disreputable per- 
son, who is likely to lead you into bad ways— 
bribery and corruption, and all that. I am quite 
sure from her manner to me at Mainz that she 
considered me to be the author of an abomina- 
ble conspiracy to betray the people of Englebury.” 

“Yes, I think she did,” Balfour said, with a 
laugh, “and I think she was right. You were 





the author ef it, no doubt, Bolitho. But then it 
was all a joke; we were all in it, to the extent of 
talking about it. What I wish to impress on your 
young mind is that women don’t understand jokes 
of that sort, and—and it would have been wiser 
to have said nothing about it before Lady Sylvia. 
In fact,” he added, with more firmness, “I don’t 
wish my wife to be mixed up in any electioneer- 
ing squabble.” 

“ Quite right, quite right,” responded Mr. Boli- 
tho, with grave suavity; but he knew very well 
why Mr. Hugh Balfour had never asked him to 
dine at The Lilacs. 

“Now,” said Balfour, when they had reached 
the station and got their tickets, ‘‘ we shall be in 
London between six and seven. What do you 
say to dining with me? I shall be a bachelor 
for a few evenings, before going down to the coun- 
try.” 

Mr. Bolitho was nothing loath. A club dinner 
would be grateful after his recent experience of 
rural inns. 

“ At the Oxford and Cambridge, or the Reform ? 
Which shall it be?” asked the young man, care- 
lessly. 

But Mr. Bolitho regarded it as a serious mat- 
ter. He was intimately acquainted with the cook- 
ing at both houses—in fact, with the cooking at 
pretty nearly every club in the parish of St. 
James’s. After some delay, he chose the Reform ; 
and he was greatly relieved when he saw his com- 
panion go off to telegraph to the steward of the 
club to put down his guest’s name in the books. 
That showed forethought. He rather dreaded Mr. 
Balfour's well-known indifference about such mat- 
ters. But if he was telegraphing to the steward, 
surely there was nothing to fear. 

And when at length they reached London, and 
had driven straight on to the club, the poor man 
had amply earned his dinner. He had been 
cross-examined about this person and that per- 
son, had been driven into declaring his opinion 
on this question and that, had been alternately 
laughed at and lectured, until he thought the rail- 
way journey was never going to end. And now 
as they sat down at the small white table Mr. 
Balfour was in a more serious mood, and was 
talking about the agricultural laborer. A paper 
had just been read at the Farmers’ Club which 
would doubtless be very valuable as giving the 
employers’ side of the question; did Mr. Bolitho 
know where a full report of that address could 
be got? 

Mr. Bolitho was mutely staring at the framed 
bill of fare that the waiter had brought to the 
table. Was it possible, then, that Balfour had 
ordered no dinner at all? Was he merely going 
to ask—in flagrant violation of the rules of the 
club—for some hap-hazard thing to take the place 
of a properly prepared dinner ? 

“Wiil you have some soup? Do you ever 
take soup?” asked his host, absently; and his 
heart sank within him. 

“Yes, I will take some soup,” said he, gloom- 
ily. 

They had the soup. Mr. Balfour was again 
plunged in the question of agricultural labor. He 
did not notice that the waiter was calmly standing 
over them. 

“Oh,” said he, suddenly recalling himself— 
“fish? Do you ever take fish, Bolitho ?” 

“Well, yes, I will take some fish,” said Mr. Boli- 
tho, somewhat petulantly: at this rate of waiting 
they would finish their dinner about two in the 
morning. 

“Bring some fish, waiter—any fish—salmon,” 
said he, at a venture; for he was searching in a 
handful of papers for a letter he wished to show 
his guest. When he was informed that there 
was no salmon, he asked for any fish that was 
ready, or any joint that was ready; and then he 
succeeded in finding the letter. 

They had some fish too. He was talking now 
about the recently formed association of the em- 
ployers of labor. He absently poured out a glass 
of water and drank some of it. Mr. Bolitho’s 
temper was rising. 

““My dear fellow,” Balfour said, suddenly ob- 
serving that his guest’s plate was empty, “I 
beg your pardon. You'll have some joint now, 
won’t you? They always have capital joints 
here; and it saves so much time to be able to 
come in at a moment’s notice and have acut. I 
generally make that my dinner. Waiter, bring 
some beef, or mutton, or whatever there is. And 
you were saying, Bolitho, that this association 
might turn out a big thing ?” 

Mr. Bolitho was now in a pretty thorough-going 
rage. He had not had a drop of any thing to 
drink. In fact, he would not drink any thing 
now—not even water. He would sooner parch 
with thirst. But if ever, he vowed to himself— 
if ever again he was so far left to himself as to 
accept an invitation to dine with this thick-head- 
ed and glowering-eyed Scotchman, then he would 
allow them to put strychnine in every dish. 

If Mr. Bolitho had not got angry over the 
wretched dinner he was asked to eat, he would 
frankly have reminded his host that he want- 
ed something to drink. But his temper once be- 
ing up, he had grown exceedingly bitter about 
the absence of wine. He had become proud. 
He longed for a glass of the water before him, 
but he would not take it. He would wait for 
the satisfaction of seeing his enemy overcome 
with shame when his monstrous neglect was re- 
vealed to him. 

Temper, however, is a bad substitute for wine 
when a man is thirsty. Moreover, to all appear- 
ance, this crass idiot was likely to finish his din- 
ner and go away without any suspicion that he 
had grievously broken the laws of common de- 
cency and hospitality. He took a little sip of 
water now and again as innocently as a dipping 
swallow. And at length Mr. Bolitho could bear 
it no longer. Thirst and rage combined were 
choking him. 

“Don’t you think, Balfour,” said he, with an 
outward calm that revealed nothing of the wild 








volcano within—“ don’t you think one might have 
a glass of wine of some sort?” 

Balfour, with a stare of surprise, glanced 
round the table. There certainly was no wine 
there. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, with the most ob- 
vious and heart-felt compunction, “I really beg 
your pardon. What wine do you drink? Will 
you have a glass of sherry ?” 

Bolitho was on the point of returning to his 
determination of drinking nothing at all; but the 
consuming thirst within was too strong for him. 
He was about to accept this offer sulkily, when 
the member for Ballinascroon i to recollect 
that he was entertaining a guest. 

“Oh no,” he said, anxiously; “of course you 
will have some Champagne. Waiter, bring the 
wine list. There you are, Bolitho; pick out what 
you want, like a good fellow. It was really very 
forgetful of me.” 

By this time they had got to the celery and 
cheese. Mr. Bolitho had scarcely had any din- 
ner; his thirst had prevented his eating, and his 
anger had driven him into a most earnest and 
polite attention to his companion’s conversation. 
But when the Champagne arrived, and hehad drunk 
the first glass at a draught, nature revived within 
him. .The strained and glassy look left his eyes; 
his natural bland expression began to appear. 
He attacked the cheese and celery with vigor. 
The wine was sound and dry, and Mr. Bolitho 
had some good leeway to make up. He began 
to look on Balfour as not so bad a sort of fellow, 
after all; it was only his tremendous earnestness 
that made him forgetful of the smaller things 
around him. 

“ And so,” said he, with a dawning smile break- 
ing over his face, “ you mean to go, unaided and 
alone, and fight the whole paction of your ene- 
mies in Englebury—the Chorleys, old Harnden, 
Reginald Key, and the hunting parson—all to- 
gether ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Balfour, cheerfully, “I sha’n’t 
try it if I can see an easier chance elsewhere. But 
I am not afraid. Don’t you see how I should ap- 
peal to the native dignity of the electors to rise 
and assert itself against the political slavery that 
has been imposed on the borough? Bolitho,-En- 
glebury shall be free. Englebury shall suffer no 
longer the dictation of an interested solicitor.” 

“That’s all very well,” said Mr. Bolitho; “but 
Chorley owns half the Englebury Mercury.” 

“T will start the Englebury Banner.” 

“ Aud suppose Harnden should resign in favor 
of Key?” 

“My dear friend, I have heard on very good 
authority that there is not the least chance of 
Key being in England at that time. The govern- 
ment are sure to try the effect of some other ma- 
larious place. I have heard several consulships 
and islane governorships suggested; but you are 
quite right—he is a hard man to kill; and I be- 
lieve their only hesitation so far has been owing 
to the fact that there was no sufficiently deadly 
place open. But they will be even with him soon- 
er or later. Then as for your hunting parson— 





. Icould make friends with him in ten minutes. I 


never saw a hunting parson; but I have a sneak- 
ing liking for him. I can imagine him—a rosy- 
cheeked fellow, broad-shouldered, good-humored, 
a famous judge of horseflesh and of port-wine, 
generous -in his way, but exacting a stern dis- 
cipline in exchange for his blankets and joints at 
Christmas. He shall be my ally—not my enemy.” 

“Ah,” said Mr. Bolitho, with a sentimental 
sigh, “it is a great pity you could not persuade 
Lady Sylvia to go down with you. When a can- 
didate has a wife—young, pretty, pleasant-man- 
nered—it is wonderful what help she can give 
him.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” said Balfour, with a slight 
change in his manner. “But it is not Lady Syl- 
via’s wish—and it certainly isn’t mine—that she 
should meddle in any election. There are some 
women fitted for that kind of thing (doubtless 
excellent women in their way), but she is not one 
of them, and I don’t particularly care that she 
should be.” 

Mr. Bolitho felt that he had made a mistake, 
and he resolved in future not to mention Lady 
Sylvia at all. This wild adoration on the part of 
the young man might pass away; it might even 
pass away before the general election came on, in 
which case Balfour might not be averse from hav- 
ing her pretty face and serious eyes win him over 
a few friends. In the mean time Mr. Bolitho 
hinted something about a cigar, and the two com- 
panions went up stairs. 

Now when Balfour drove up that night to his 
house in Piccadilly, he was surprised to see an 
unnecessary number of rooms dimly lighted. He 
had telegraphed to the housekeeper, whom they 
always left there, to have a bedroom ready for 
him, as he intended to have his meals at his club 
during his short stay in town. When he rang, it 
was Jackson who opened the door. 

“Hallo, Jackson,” said he, “are you here ?” 

“Yes, Sir. Her ladyship sent us up two days 
ago to get the house ready. There is a letter for 
you, Sir, up stairs.” 

He went up stairs to his small study, and got 
the letter. It was a pretty little message, some- 
what formal in style, to be sure, but affectionate 
and dutiful. Lady Sylvia had considered it proba- 
ble he might wish to have some gentlemen friends 
to dine with him while in town, and she had sent 
the servants up to have every thing ready, so that 
he should not have to depend entirely on his club. 
She could get on very well with Anne, and she 
had got old Blake over from the Hall to sleep in 
the house. She added that as he might have im- 
portant business to transact in connection with 
his visit to Englebury, he was on no account to 
cut short his stay in London prematurely. She 
was amusing herself very well. She had called 
on So-and-so and So-and-so. Her papa had just 
sent her two brace of pheasants and any number 
of rabbits. The harriers had met at Willowby 
Clump on the previous Saturday. The School 





Board school was to be finished on the following 
week—and so forth. 

He put the letter on the table, his eyes still 
dwelling on it thoughtfully; and he lit his pipe, 
and sank into a big easy-chair. 

“Poor old Syllabus,” he was thinking—for he 
caught up this nickname from Johnny Blythe— 
“this is her notion of duty, that she should shut 
herself up in an empty house !” 

And indeed, as he lay and pondered there, the 
house in which he was at this moment seemed 
very empty too; and his wife, he felt, was far 
away from him, separated from him by something 
more than miles. It was all very well for him to 
grow proud and reserved when it was suggested 
to him that Lady Sylvia should help him in his 
next canvass ; it was all very well for him to build 
up theories to the effect that her pure, noble, sen- 
sitive mind were better kept aloof from the vul- 
gar traffic of politics. But even now he began to 
recall some of the dreams he had dreamed in his 
bachelor days—in his solitary walks home from 
the House, in his friendly confidences with his old 
chum at Exeter, and most of all when he was wan- 
dering with Lady Sylvia herself on those still 
summer evenings under the great elms of Willow- 
by Park. He had looked forward to a close and 
eager companionship, an absolute identity of in- 
terests and feelings, a mutual and constant help- 
giving which had never been realized. Suddenly 
he jumped to his feet, and began to walk up and 
down the room. 

He would not give himself up to idle dreams 
and vain regrets. It was doubtless better as it 
was. Was he a child, to long for sympathy when 
something unpleasant had to be gone through ? 
She herself had shown him how her quick, proud 
spirit had revolted from a proposal that was no 
uncommon thing in public life; better that she 
should preserve this purity of conscience than that 
she should be able to aid him by dabbling in doubt- 
ful schemes. The rough work of the world was 
not for that gentle and beautiful bride of his ; but 
rather the sweet content and quiet of country 
ways. He began to fret about the engagements of 
the next few days to which he had pledged him- 
self. He would rather have gone down at once to 
The Lilacs, to forget the babble and turmoil and 
vexations of politics in the tender society of that 
most loving of all friends and companions. How- 
ever, that was impossible. Instead, he sat down 
and wrote her an affectionate and merry letter, in 
which he said not one word of what had happen- 
ed at Englebury, beyond recording the fact of his 
having been there. Why should he annoy her by 
letting her suppose that she had been mixed up 
in a squabble with such a person as Eugenius 
Chorley ? 


[TO BE OONTINUED.] 








BRIGHT & CO. 


UFUS LYNDE had just got comfortably set- 
tled in his new store. The window (it had 
only one, being—well, not a large store) was, after 
much thought and experimenting, arranged to his 
satisfaction; the bright-colored scarfs and cra- 
vats and neck-ties forming a sort of rainbow 
against the sombre background of black ones ; 
the packages of kid gloves showing the tips of 
their many-hued fingers at the ends of their gilt 
and white wrappers; the gaudiest silk handker- 
chiefs flying like jolly young flags above the dozen 
or two other articles pertaining to the masculine 
wardrobe which, in admirable taste and order, 
were grouped below them—when his one clerk, 
who was also errand-boy and several other things 
—in fact, engaged for “general utility,” as they 
say in the dramatic profession—rushed in, with a 
face every feature of which said as plainly as 
words, “Important news !” 

Rufus looked at him a moment. “ What is it, 
Fred ?” he asked at last. 

“One hundred and thirty-six is taken,” said 
Fred, pausing to give due effect to whatever fur- 
ther communication he had to make. 

“Well 2” queried his employer. 

“Same business as ourn—gents’ furnishing,” 
continued Fred. 

“Don’t say ‘ourn,’ and don’t say ‘ gents,’” said 
Rufus, in his surprise relapsing for a moment into 
his old réle of teacher. 

“ Well ’tis,” said Fred, sulkily. 

“The deuce it is!” exclaimed Rufus, resuming 
the character of the man of business, as he threw 
down the collars he had been assorting and walked 
moodily to the door. 

Before the next store, which had been vacant 
for a long time, stood a heavily laden cart. Two 
men were unloading and carrying in boxes and 
cases the same shape and size as those which had 
contained his own goods. A tall, rather rough- 
looking young man was superintending, and a boy 
—evidently “ general utility” like Fred—was dart- 
ing hither and thither with a great pretense of 
rendering valuable assistance. 

Rufus stepped out on the sidewalk, whistling 
carelessly, and becoming at once very much inter- 
ested in an overworked horse that had fallen 
across the car track ; but as the horse was helped 
to his feet by a sympathizing crowd, he slowly 
turned and came in again, giving as he passed a 
comprehensive glance at the neighboring estab- 
lishment. 

Every pane in the window—it also had only 
one window—shone like an overgrown diamond, 
and in each corner was already placed, on a pretty 
walnut stand, a pot of ivy, the dark green vines 
climbing the gray-papered wall, while the scarlet 
flowers of a flourishing geranium smiled gayly in 
the sunshine. 

A sign above the door, beside which the modest 
one bearing Ais name looked like a dwarf beside 
a giant, bore in great glittering letters the inscrip- 
tion, “ Bright & Co.” 

“Going in for combining poetry with business. 
*Twon’t pay,” said Rufus, referring to the ivy and 
geranium, as he slammed his own door behind 





him, and seating himself at his desk, took up the 
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morning paper, but not to read. He had lost all 
interest in the political situation; all he did was 
to gaze vacantly at the printed sheet, and think 
about his rivals to be—“ Bright & Co.” 

“This neighborhood won’t support us both, 
that’s sure,” he said. “It must be a hand-to- 
hand fight until one is left victor. Too bad! 
too bad! Here’s sister Fan nicely married, and 
mother as comfortable and happy as can be in 
her little rooms around the corner, and I thought 
I saw smooth sailing before me at last. After 
teaching school for five long years away out 
West, besides keeping books for people and copy- 
ing law documents far into the night, to say 
nothing of living like a miser all the time, on 
purpose to save money enough to start in busi- 
ness in my native city—to have a fellow set up 
right next door in the very same business, it’s too 
much;” and Rufus shook his head at the frown- 
ing face that looked at him from the mirror that 
hung opposite. 

A young face, and not a disagreeable one (on 
the contrary, quite an agreeable one when minus 
the scowl), surmounted by waving locks of bright 
auburn—some people called them red—and light- 
ed by a pair of sparkling real blue eyes. Nose 
aquiline, mustache to match the hair, mouth 
large, and not so very ugly, and the chin—well, 
perhaps if the chin had been a trifle more promi- 
nent, and the hair a shade less—auburn, Rufus 
might have possessed more hopefulness and a 
better temper. 

That very evening—such is the inconsistency 
of man—in spite of his assertion that “that sort 
of thing didn’t pay,” Rufus bought at the nearest 
florist’s two Madeira vines, a smilax, and a spicy 
carnation pink, and the next morning there they 
were sweetly blooming in his window, when the 
tall, rather rough-looking young man who had 
been overseeing the carmen the day before, came 
briskly in. 

“Mr. Lynde ?” said he. 

Rufus bowed stiffly. 

“Called to see if you’d let me take a look at 
the arrangement of your window from the inside 
—capital effect outside. How do you manage? 
I don’t know much about such things myself.” 

““What cool impertinence!” thought Rufus. 
And then he said, in an icy manner and in an icy 
tone, ‘I’m afraid you won’t be taught here, Sir. 
It cost me time, thought, and patience to produce 
the ‘capital effect? of which you speak. You 
must use your own brains. Mine are not at your 
service.” 

“Oh! is that the way you feel?” said the 
young man, with a chuckle. “ Well, I guess 
Bright & Co. can do without you ;” and he disap- 
peared as suddenly as he came. 

And apparently “ Bright & Co.” could, for in 
two or three hours the shop window of that en- 
terprising firm burst upon the admiring gaze of 
the passers-by like a whole garden of flowers. 

Such a delicate mingling of shades and skillful 
combination of colors had never been seen in a 
shop window before—at least not in that ave- 
nue. Dark purple scarfs and ribbons prettily en- 
twined with those of pale yellow; smoking-caps 
gay in crimsons and golds, and blues and buffs, 
and scarlets and green; bows of every hue, look- 
ing like a flock of gigantic butterflies clinging to 
a carpet of dark brown velvet; beautifully em- 
broidered slippers; silken and satin watch fobs 
of many fantastic shapes; pipe-holders quaint 
and graceful in design ; and fifty other things Ru- 
fus had never thought of, “but which women 
will be just fools enough to buy and give to 
men,” he said to himself, bitterly—shone from his 
neighbor’s window. 

Poor fellow! That gorgeous window complete- 
ly eclipsed his own, and he saw, with a heart-ache, 
the people pass his door day after day and egter 
the more attractive store of “ Bright & Co.” 

A week went by, during which Mr. Lynde re- 
fused the loan of a hammer—they had mislaid 
theirs—to his neighbors, kicked their cat (it was 
a very gentle kick, and intended more for a hint 
than any thing else) when she chased a flying rat 
into his store and under his counter, and Fred had 
a rough-and-tumble fight with their boy, “’cause 
he swept all the dirt off of his own sidewalk on 
to ourn.” 

Then, one uncommonly bright and pleasant 
Monday morning, as Rufus, refreshed by the Sab- 
bath rest, was coming down the street, humming 
an old hymn tune which his mother—good old 
Methodist—was fond of singing, and happily for- 
getful for the moment of all life’s cares and vex- 
ations, his eye was caught by an unusual glare 
at the very top of “Bright & Co.’s” building. A 
mammoth sign had been placed there, calling at- 
tention, in enormously fat letters of the giltiest gilt 
—large enough to be seen at least half a mile 
away—to the business of that wonderfully and 
aggravatingly go-ahead firm ; and that sign tres- 
passed at least two inches on his own prem- 
ises. 

Rufus ceased humming, scowled, quickened his 
steps, entered his store, seated himself at his desk, 
flung his hat on the floor, ran his fingers through 
his sanguinary locks until they stood up like an 
aureole around his head, seized pen, paper, and 
ink, and dashed off the following note: 

“Mr, Lynde’s compliments to Bright & Co., 
and begs to call their attention to the fact that 
their last and biggest sign exceeds the limits al- 
lowed them by law.” 

This, with a snort of delight, as a war-horse 
that scenteth the battle afar, did Fred receive 
and hasten to deliver next door, to return with 
an answer equally concise, written in a large, bold, 
but rather scrawly hand: 

“Bright & Co. are sorry that the sign-maker 
should have made such a mistake ; but unless Mr. 
Lynde wishes to put up a similar sign, they are 
at a loss to see how so slight an infringement 
can interfere with him.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Rufus, his face almost as 
fiery as his hair. ‘‘ What re-mark-a-ble coolnese 
the fellow has! But I'll let him see he can’t 





completely overshadow his humble neighbor ;” 
and forthwith dispatched another note: 

“Mr. Lynde demands the instant removal of 
the before-mentioned sign, or Mr. Lynde’s lawyer 
will wait on Bright & Co. this afternoon.” 

To which came the short but pertinent reply: 

“Mr. Lynde’s lawyer may wait on Bright & Co. 
as soon as Mr. Lynde chooses.” 

But it happened that Rufus couldn’t get away 
from the store that day. Some great festivity, to 
take place that evening in the vicinity, sent all 
the boys and young men in search of masculine 
necessities and adornments, and the overflow 
from Bright & Co.’s alone was sufficient to keep 
Rufus and his only assistant extremely busy. But 
as soon as night had fairly set in and the rush was 
over, he sent Fred—a delighted messenger—with 
a communication to a young lawyer friend, and 
with resolution and defiance written on his brow, 
and hands firmly clasped behind him, he began 
slowly pacing backward and forward, his deter- 
mination to fight it out with his neighbor growing 
stronger and stronger every moment; for, “in the 
first place, it was downright shabby to set up in 
the very same line right next door,” he repeated 
for the twentieth time. ‘ J couldn’t, and wouldn’t 
have done it; but, no doubt, this Bright is some 
selfish, grasping, cold-hearted, unpleasant fellow, 
not caring who he shoulders out of the way, as 
long as he—” when suddenly the door flew open, 
and the roundest, plumpest, prettiest tot of a wom- 
an flew in. 

She wore a dainty white apron, with a bewitch- 
ing bib and two charming pockets, and the pock- 
ets were adorned with scarlet bows, and the bib 
had a bit of scarlet geranium pinned at the left 
corner, and a saucy small hat, turned up on one 
side and trimmed with scarlet berries and green 
leaves, was perched insecurely on the top of her 
satin-smooth black head. 

‘Mr. Lynde 2” said she, in a voice that implied 
“T’m not to be contradicted under any circum- 
stances whatever,” as she confronted Rufus. 

Rufus replied, “ At your service,” with a smile. 
He’d have been more than mortal if he could have 
looked at that bright face, with its frank, fearless 
gray eyes, cunning pug-nose, dear little mouth, 
and general air of cheerful independence, without 
smiling. 

“Tam Bright & Co.” 

“ And rightly named,” flashed through Lynde’s 
mind; and then his face betrayed the great aston- 
ishment he felt, but he bowed and said nothing. 

“You look surprised,” said the little woman: 

“T am,” said Rufus. “I thought—I mean I 
was sure—that is, I supposed—” 

“No matter what you supposed,” interrupted 
“Bright & Co.,” in a manner that in any one else 
would have been rude, but in her was decidedly 
charming. “I’m Bright—and Co., and I want 
to know why, in the name of pins and needles, 
you’re so awful hateful about that sign? It can’t 
hurt your house—if it is yours—or you, extend- 
ing only that far” (holding out two tiny forefin- 
gers, with nails like wee pink shells, about half 
an inch from each other) “ beyond my house—it 
is my house—and you know, if you have one grain 
of common-sense, it can’t.” ; 

She paused, but Rufus said never a word. 

“‘T suppose,” the little woman went on, shaking 
her pretty head so emphatically that the saucy 
hat nearly slipped off, just hanging on her back 
hair in a manner that suggested to Rufus the 
days of his boyhood and the “ Sailor’s Hornpipe,” 
“you think I have injured your business. If I 
have, I didn’t mean to. The building next door 
was left to me by an old aunt, and the store was 
stocked from the wholesale establishment of an 
olduncle. Now I couldn’t set upa millinery shop, 
or a flower store, or a confectionery, with shirts 
and socks and collars and cravats and suspenders 
and such things—could I ?” 

“Of course not,” replied Rufus. “I see no 
way in which they could be converted into bon- 
nets, bouquets, or candy.” 

“Just so,” said Bright & Co., putting her right 
hand into her pocket and drumming softly on the 
counter with the fingers of her left. “I took 
the house, and thanked my lucky stars and my 
auntie; and I took the goods, and thanked my 
lucky stars again and my uncle. I placed ‘ Bright’ 
over the door without any ‘ Miss’” (Rufus couldn’t 
have explained for the life of him why he was so 
relieved to find it wasn’t “ Mrs.”) “or Christian 
name, because it looks more business-like, and I 
added the ‘Co.’ because it sounds well, and my 
small brother (the one your Fred tried to thrash 
the other day) is my general assistant, and my 
big cousin (to whom you refused a look at your 
window) helps me in every way he can, though 
that isn’t much, because he has his own business 
to attend to—” 

“Glad of it,” thought Rufus. “And I havea 
pair of lovely twin sisters only six years old, and a 
dear mother and grandmother to take care of— 
and oh! how can you be so hateful about that 
sign ?” 

“Good gracious!” exclaimed Rufus, running 
his fingers wildly through his red—that is, his 
auburn—curls, and causing the aureele to arise 
again. “Don’t say another word about it. Cover 
the whole of your house, and mine also—though 
it isn’t mine; there too you have the advantage 
of me, as you have in every thing else—with 
signs if you will. I can make a living for my 
mother and myself somewhere else, if not here. 
I have no large family depending upon me, like 
‘Bright & Co.’” 

“Oh dear no, Mr. Lynde, that wouldn’t please 
me at all,” said the little woman; “the ‘some- 
where else,’ you know. Stay right here. There’ll 
be room for us both after a while, I’m sure of 
it.” 

Rufus looked into the rosy, earnest face with 
an almost lover-like smile, as Fred burst into the 
store, shouting, “ The lawyer says, Come to his of- 
fice ten o'clock to-morrow morning, and he’ll see 
that that old sign comes down in a jiffy.” 

“Oh, you wicked boy!” said Bright & Co. 





“Never mind him,” said Rufus. “I give you 
my word that the sign shall remain just where it 
is;” and seizing his hat he escorted her to her 
own door, leaving Fred in the act of executing a 
break-down illustrative of extreme astonishment, 
but much too astonished to whistle an accompani- 
ment. 

And the sign didn’t come down—that is, it did 
eventually, but not until the next May, and then 
another, still larger, and stretching twice the dis- 
tance, took its place. 

“Lynde, Bright, & Co.,” the new sign reads, 
and the two small stores are turned into one 
large one, and “Rufus Lynde” and “ Bright & 
Co.” are partners for life. 








THE WORTH OF WISDOM. 


Suoutp the day come when men of sense 
Shall be, like Dodos, born no more, 
And genius vanish from the earth— 
Lost as the Mastodons of yore— 

How long would last the human race 
To hold its high accustomed place ? 

A haondred — I greatly doubt 

If fifty would not snuff it out; 

Or leave such scope for fools to revel, 
That if no Flood made all things level, 
The wars, the crimes, the lusts of men, 
Would bring the jungle back again! 





Diagonal Polonaise with Princesse Back, 
and Walking Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
See illustration on page 332. 

HE polonaise with diagonal front shown in 

this illustration is a popular model used in 
the best furnishing houses. It is worn by slen- 
der and stout figures alike, and is found to be 
equally becoming to both. The simplicity of this 
pattern commends it, as the main part of the gar- 
ment is made in three pieces, viz., the two fronts, 
and the back with looped drapery. The waist 
has many seams, consisting of two darts in each 
front, two under-arm seams on each side, and the 
three long seams of the back, yet the skirt (when 
made of double-width goods forty-eight inches 
wide) has merely the lap down the left side, and 
a seam in the middle of the back, which is con- 
cealed by the draped loops of the middle forms 
passing over it. Those who use this pattern must 
not think the skirt too narrow, as it looks amply 
full for good style when completed, although those 
for persons of medium size measure scarcely two 
and a half yards around the bottom. The cross 
basque seams, it will be observed, are further 
back on the sides than usual, in order to give the 
proper slope outward on the hips without wrink- 
ling. The middle forms of the back are not join- 
ed to the skirt below the hips, but are kept sep- 
arate, trimmed with galloon, draped in loops 
somewhat in empress style, and are then dis- 
posed outside, or rather upon, the extended sides 
of the skirt, which are sewed together beneath it. 
There are two drooping bows placed on the tour- 
nure to conceal the spot where the trimming be- 
gins; this revives the Marguerite bows that were 
once so popular. If only one bow is preferred, 
it must be set on the middle back seam, and must 
be ample enough to conceal the ends of the gal- 
loon. The collar is a bias band sloped diagonal- 
ly in front instead of being curved as Medicis 
collars were; this gives a pretty effect, similar 
to the English collar with turned-over points, and 
is more easily made. A long-looped bow is worn 
at the throat. The sleeves have no cuffs, but are 
simply trimmed with galloon and buttons. In 
order to be stylish, they must be very close-fit- 
ting. A belt of broad tape should be placed in- 
side the waist and tacked to the back seams to 
hold the garment in place. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
DIAGONAL POLONAISE WITH PRINCESSE 
BACK, AND WALKING SKIRT. 

Diagonal PoLonalse witH Princesse Back.— 
This pattern is in seven pieces—two fronts, side 
back, back, collar, sleeve, and pocket. Thi side 
back and front really form but one piece, but are 
cut separately in the pattern for the sake of con- 
venience, and afterward joined together, the main 
part of the polonaise being in but three pieces— 
two fronts and a princesse back. This garment 
is cut with a diagonal front, the right front over- 
lapping the left, and closes down to the notch 
with buttons and button-holes; it is then tacked 
slightly from there to the bottom. The front is 
fitted with two darts, two under-arm seams, and 
cross basque seams each side, the latter taken up 
in the line of perforations. The back is adjusted 
to the figure by a middle seam extending below 
the waist line to the notch, a second seam from 
the shoulder, with extra width cut on, forming the 
under part of the back and side back seam down 
to the single perforation. When cutting the ma- 
terial, place the notch at the top and bottom of 
the right front lengthwise of the goods ; place the 
edge of the pattern given of the side back with 
the three notches in even with the corresponding 
ones on the front, bringing the edges closely to- 
gether, as there is no seam below the perforation. 
Place the left front on the selvedge edge of the 
goods. The notches at the top and bottom show 
where to turn back for the hem, and fasten to 
the under side of the right front, holding it in 
place. Join the side back to the left side the 
same as on the right side, as no seam extends to 
the bottom of this garment only the one in the 
middle of the under back. Join all the seams. 
The two darts and one seam on the front are per- 
forated ; the three extending from the armhole 
and shoulder are joined together by meeting the 
notches. Join the middle seam in the back ; also 
the seam in the under back of the skirt. The 
extra width cut on the under back is laid in a 
double box pleat the width of the centre back be- 
low the waist line, and bound with silk. Make 
three upturned pleats below the side back seam, 
meeting two perforations for each pleat. The 
extra length of the back is formed in two loops 
by placing the single holes near the front edge of 





the back even on the corresponding one on the 
front below the pleats, and tucked. A tape cut 
eighteen inches long is sewed on the right side 
on the seam at the top of the under back and on 
the two single perforations in the middle of the 
long back, forming two deep loops. This gar- 
ment is held in place by four tapes, two on each 
side of the back, and tied to suit the form. In 
cutting, place the back on the fold of the goods 
to avoid a seam from the notch down. The 
standing collar is joined to the neck according to 
the notches. Place the long seam of the sleeve 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, and 
the short one to the notch in front, and hold the 
sleeve toward you when sewing. Be particular 
to place the perforation at the waist line in the 
back even on the thread of the goods. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams, to take 
up the darts, and to place the pocket. An out- 
let of an inch is allowed for the shoulder seam. 

Quantity of material, double width, 5 yards. 

Trimming, 7 yards. 

Watkine Sxirt.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front, two side gores, and back. Cut the 
front and back with the long straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut two 
pieces like the pattern given of the side gore’. 
Join together by the notches. A quarter of an 
inch is allowed for seams. 

Quantity of material, double width, 38 yards. 


Single-breasted Jacket, Empress Over- 
Skirt, and Fan-trained Skirt. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on page 332. 

HE single-breasted jacket in this illustration 

is a French design imported by the best mo- 
distes. Its simple jaunty shape and trim fit com- 
mend it, rather than the fact of any novel feature 
about it.’ It is especially liked by young ladies, 
and though used as part of a costume in the il- 
lustration, it is frequently made up in black silk 
for a dressy wrap, or else of camel’s-hair or cash- 
mere with braid or galloon border. When made 
of black silk, it is frequently corded with colored 
silk such as tilleul, cream, or mandarin yellow; 
the pleated frill of silk at the neck is fringed out 
on the edge. The same shape is also shown made 
of black net, and trimmed with beaded galloon in 
stripes ; the beads are bronze, burnished steel, or 
cut jet. The jacket shown in the picture is of 
light tilleul cashmere matching the over-skirt, and 
trimmed with figured greenish bronze wool, on 
which are set bows of gros grain ribbon of more 
yellowish tint than the other two materials used. 
The over-skirt is merely a long deep apron, con- 
sisting of a broad front gore, and a side gore ex- 
tending to the back under the empress loops; it 
is trimmed with a broad quadrillé border, below 
which it is cut in bold points that rest upon a 
silk knife-pleating, sewed beneath it to fill in the 
spaces. The empress loops at the back give a 
stylishly flat effect, yet are full enough for dra- 
pery as now worn. The fan-trained skirt is a 
new and graceful shape, stylishly trimmed. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET, EMPRESS OVER- 
SKIRT, AND FAN-TRAINED SKIRT. 
SINGLE-BREASTED JACKET.—This pattern is in 

six pieces—front, side body, back, sleeve, collar, 
and pocket. The front is loose. It is cut high 
in the neck, and finished with a deep collar, sew- 
ed on in front in the line of perforations, and at 
the back by meeting the notches. The back is 
adjusted to the figure by a seam down the mid- 
dle and side body. The perforations show where 
to baste the seams, to place the pocket, and the 
size of the under part of the sleeve. The notch- 
es denote where to join the seams, to turn down 
the hem in front, and the lap on the pocket. 
When sewing in the sleeve, place the long seam 
to the notch in the back part of the armhole, 
and the short one to the notch in front, holding 
the sleeve toward you in sewing. Trim the gar- 
ment as illustrated. An outlet of an inch is al- 
lowed for perforated seams, and a quarter of an 
inch for all others. Be particular to place the 
perforations at the waist line even on the thread 
of the goods. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2 yards. 

Trimming, 5 yards. 

Empress OVER-SkirT.—This pattern is in three 
pieces—front gore, side gore, and the empress 
loops. Lay four upturned pleats on each edge of 
the back by meeting two notches for each pleat, 
and join the seam. An opening is left from the 
top down about twelve inches. The sashes, grad- 
uated in width and laid in empress loops, are 
placed on the back, one each side of the opening, 
and joined to the belt with the top of the skirt. 
The loops are arranged by placing two holes 
evenly together for each one; those in the upper 
loops are placed to the corresponding ones on the 
bottom of the skirt, holding it in place. The 
sashes are caught together by four bows of silk. 
The bottom of the skirt is cut in points, or left 
plain according to fancy, and trimmed with side- 
pleating. A band of trimming corresponding 
with the jacket is placed above the points, or, if 
left plain, about three inches from the edge. 

Quantity of material, double width, 2 yards. 

For empress loops, 14 yards. 

Trimming for skirt, 2 yards. 

FAan-TRAINED Skirt.—This pattern is in five 
pieces—front, two side gores, back, and fan. Cut 
the front and piece given for the fan with the 
long straight edge laid on the fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces like the pattern 
given of the remaining pieces. Join the seams 
according to the notches. Make a large box 
pleat and side pleats beneath at top of extra 
width for fan train by placing the notches even- 
ly together, and sew on the seam flatly with a 
bias band stitched on for strengthening it. Gath- 
er the top of the bac’ breadth, and sew on a 
belt the required size of the waist. 

Quantity of material. single width, 7} yards, 
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Blue Bunting Breton Suit, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue skirt of this suit of blue bunting is trimmed 
with a side-pleated ruffle of the material, headed with 
a velvet fold, which is embroidered in satin and half- 
polka stitch and in point Russe with tilleul silk. The 
trimming for the over-skirt, basque, and Breton jacket 
consists of a cording of tilleul gros grain, embroidered 
bands, tabs, and bias strips of velvet, and white pearl 
buttons. 


Borders for Dresses.—Chain Stitch 
Embroidery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue border Fig. 1 is worked on olive green cloth in 
chain stitch embroidery with olive green and blue 
shaded floss silk. The ma- 
terial is cut away along the 
points. 

The border Fig. 2 is worked 
on gray cloth. The centre is 
worked with gray and brown 
shaded floss silk, and the 
points on the outer edge and 
the narrow border are work- 
ed with red and gray shaded 
floss silk in chain stitch. Cut 
away the material along the 
points. 


Ladies’ Walking Suits, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Fig. 1.—Rers Sk AND 





Fig. 3.—JackET ror BuntinG BrETON 
Suir.—Backx.—[See Figs. 1, 2, and 4.] 





Fig. 1.—Borper ror Dresses.—Cuain Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


Damask Gauze Watxkinc Stir. The skirt is 


made of dark gray reps silk and the polonaise of Hy WAY BY \\ 
damask gauze in a lighter shade. The trimming aN \ Ww) | 
consists of revers of reps, silk fringe, and passe- t \ i} \ 


menterie buttons. The reps sleeves are trimmed 
with similar buttons, gauze cuffs, and bows. 
Gray chip bonnet, trimmed with a gray feather, 
black Chantilly lace, and roses. A band covered 
with pleated red velvet forms the inside trimming 
of the bonnet. 

Fig. 2.—FatLie AND CasHMERE WALKING Str. 
The trimming for the skirt of brown faille con- 
sists of side-pleated ruffles of the material. The 
polonaise and cloak are made of fawn-colored 
cashmere, and are trimmed with galloon of the 
same color, and bows of gros grain ribbon. Chip 
bonnet, trimmed with pleatings of crape and a 
feather. 


Medallion for Neck-Tie.—White 
Embroidery and Lace Stitch. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tuts medallion is worked on batiste or nansook 
in overcast and button-hole stitch. The leaflets 
are worked in twisted stitch and the stems in 
half-polka and satin stitch with fine embroidery 
cotton. Having worked the lace stitches with 
fine thread, cut away the material underneath on 
the wrong side. 


Princesse Dress for Girl from 3 to 5 
Years old, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 325. 

Tue back of this brown cashmere dress, which 
buttons in front, is covered with material run in 
narrow tucks. A binding and sash of brown 
gros grain and a bow of the dress material form 
the trimming. 


Walking Coat for Girl from 5 to 7 
Years old. 
See illustration on page 325. 

Tue trimming for this walking coat of fawn- 
colored vigogne consists of rows of sewing-ma- 
chine stitching of silk of the same color, a bind- 
ing of gros grain in a darker shade, and pearl 
buttons. Similar buttons and button-holes serve 
for closing. The tabs of the side forms are held 
together above the back with a button and but- 
ton-hole. 


























DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS. 


THE FARRAGO. 























is in these degenerate days, he cared little whether 


‘he shot [appeals to green-grocer] cabbages or [ap- 


peals to boot-maker] top-boots. In the first place, 
then, he called his trusty [appeals to sailor] captain’s 
gig, and, the castle being moated, lowered it into the 
[appeals to butcher] loin of pork, and steered for 
the [appeals to baker] quartern loaf opposite. He 
then carefully looked at his [appeals to butcher] 
ribs, to see that the [appeals to boot-maker] spurs 
were quite dry, and as the very next moment he 
chanced to see a [appeals to sailor] forty-gun frig- 
ate flying past him at the rate of fifty [appeals to 
baker] penny rolls an hour, he raised the aforesaid 
[appeals to butcher] liver and lights, fired at it, hit 
it, brought it down, and then discovered it to be 
[appeals to sailor] half a 
ration of grog, though 
some said it was [appeals 
to cheese-monger } Chesh- 
ire cheese, while the ma- 
jority maintained that it 
was a [appeals to silver- 
smith] dozen forks.” The 
appeals are made by sim- 
ply nodding to the person 
addressed, so as not to in- 
terrupt the thread of the 
story, and the result is 
more entertaining than 
comprehensible. 


ELEMENTS. 
A most laughable and 
aggravating game, espe- 
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Fig. 4.—Jacket ror Buntinc Breton Stir. 
Front.—[See Figs. 1, 2, and 3.] 





2.—Borper FoR Dresses.—CuHatin Stitcy 
EMBROIDERY. 


cially if it be struck up unexpectedly. One of 
the party throws a ball (it is hoped that it will be a 
soft one) at another, and cries at the same time one 
of the “elements,” viz., “earth,” “air,” “ fire,” 
or “water.” The thrower then counts ten aloud, 
and before he has got to the end the person at 
whom the ball has been thrown must name 
some animal inhabiting the element in question. 
The fun of the game consists in the almost in- 
evitable tendency to name an animal belonging 
to one of the other elements—a tendency which 
is much increased by the flurry into which the 
player generally gets as the number ten is ap- 
proached. No animal must be named a second 
time, and it will be found that the difficulty of 
finding inhabitants for the different elements after 
the first five or six have been exhausted is some- 
thing incredible. Any player who fails to name 
an animal, or who names one inhabiting another 
element than that mentioned, pays a forfeit, and 
has to throw the ball until he can get relieved in 
turn. The great object is to catch somebody who 
happens to be looking another way, and throwing 
the ball at him or her, ‘‘ Air—one, two, three, 
four,” etc.; when it is ten to one that the person 
addressed in the hurry names “sheep,” or “ ele- 
phant,” or some other such wingless creature. 
When “fire” is named, the person at whom the 
ball is thrown must remain silent, for the obvious 
reason that there is no animal which exists in fire 
except the salamander, which, being a case not 
well authenticated, is not received among the 
authorized animals of the game. 
HOW, WHEN, AND WHERE. 

This is a game which requires absolutely “no 
preparation,” and which may be played driving 
home from a ball, or under any other depressing 
circumstances in which the want of amusement 
is most keenly felt. It is another of the guessing 
games, but a word can easily be settled by the 
company in whispers, the guesser being bound to 
stop his ears, and being put upon his honor not 
to listen. The word chosen must be a noun or a 
proper name, and as it is to be guessed by the 
answers returned to the three questions, ‘“ How, 
when, and where do you like it ?” it must be twist- 
ed and turned about, and put to every contradict- 
ory use of which it is capable. Suppose, for in- 
stance, the word chosen to be “ flame,” the gentle- 
man asks each of the company, “‘ How do you like 
it?” and gets for answers successively, “ Bright,” 
“ Qld,” “ New,” “Steady,” “‘ Put out,” “ Tender,” 
“‘ Smokeless.” 


fig is another form of Qualifications, de- 

scribed in Bazar No. 18, Vol. X., but instead 
of being written it is done viva voce. One of the 
company is selected to tell a tale, and the rest each 
choose a trade, such as boot-maker, baker, iron- 
monger, green-grocer, sailor, silversmith, cheese- 
monger, ete. The narrator, whenever he requires 
a noun, appeals to one of the tradesmen, who is 
hound, under pain of paying forfeit, to furnish 
one out of the stock in trade of his own calling, 
and those of course come in most incongruously. 
Thus the narrator begins: “Sir Ronald the Fear- 
less finding time hang rather heavy on his hands, 
resolved to go out shooting; and as in those 
times human life was not held so valuable as it 





Fics. 1 


‘ig. 1—Reps Sirk anp Damask GAUZE 
WALKING Svrt. 


———-* 


WALKING Suit, 


AND 2.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 


Fig. 2.—Fai.te anp CaSHMERE 





Gaining no light from this, he then 
asks, “‘ When do you like it ’” and is told, “ When 
I am cold,” “ When I am warm,” “ After dinner.” 
He next inquires, “‘ Where do you like it ?” and is 
told, “In Celia’s breast,” “ Before my slippers,” 
“ Behind iron bars,” and so on. At the end of 
each series of questions the victim is allowed one 
guess, and if at the conclusion of all the answers 
he has not succeeded in guessing aright, he must 
begin again. If, however, he detects the word, 
another must be appointed to take his place. 
Punning is quite allowable, and even most laud- 
able, in this game ; and itis a great advantage to 
select a word pronounced like some other, even 
though it differ from it in spelling. Thus if Wales 
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be the word chosen, it will be seen that the most 
contradictory answers may be given to the same 
question. To “ How do you like it?” the answer 
may be, “ Very well in dumb-show,” “ Stuffed,” 
“ As a principality,” “ As an animal rather than a 
vegetable production.” “When do you like it ?” 
“In autumn,” “ Never,” “When it spouts,” 
“When all else fails.” ‘ Where do vou like it ?” 
“Tn Iceland,” “ On the back of a garroter,” “ Next 
to a prince,” etc. If the name of one of the com- 
pany will bear punning, much amusement may 
be derived from it. 





“BY THEIR WORKS YE SHALL 
KNOW THEM.” 


Tue Irishman who thought the druggist stingy 
because the emetic was so small is only sur- 
passed in his parsimonious drollery by those who 
persistently adhere to the use of those nauseat- 
ing, disgestingly large, and drastic pills, while 
Dr. Pierce's Pleasant Purgative Pellets, which are 
sugar-coated, and little larger than mustard seeds, 
will, by their steady and gentle action on the 
liver, correct all torpidity, thus permanently over- 
coming constipation. In South America they 
have almost entirely superseded all other pills, 
and are relied on fully by the people, and often 
used as a preventive of the various affections of 
the stomach, liver, and bowels so prevalent in 
that climate. Pierce’s Pocket Memorandum 
Books are given away at drug-stores. 

Smuyuna, Aroostook Co,, Maine, Nov. 6, 1876.’ 
R. V. Pierce, M.D.: 

Dear Sir,—I write to inform you that I have 
used your Pellets for some time, and find them 
to be the best medicine that I ever used. I have 
also used your Favorite Prescription in my Fam- 
ily with entire satisfaction. I have seen your 
People’s Common-Sense Medical Adviser, and I 
think it is the best thing that I have ever seen. 
Com.] Yours truly, C, SHERMAN, 





YOUTHFUL BEAUTY 
Has a wonderful charm. The fresh, clear com- 
plexion of youth is produced by using Laird’s 
“Bloom of Youth,” which will remove tan, 
freckles and all other blemishes from the skin. 


—[Com.] 





A Luxvry as wellas a necessity. Dr. Hooper 
speaks of Cocoa as “admirably adapted for the 
sick, while for those in health it is a luxury.” 
All grocers sell that prepared by WaLteR Baker 
& Co., which will be found unexcelled by any 
foreign or domestic manufacture.—[ Com. ] 





HOW MANY PERSONS, 


Particularly those of sedentary habits, are con- 
stantly suffering from the effects of Indigestion 
and Dyspepsia, which they allow to go on un- 
checked until they are prostrated by a fatal at- 
tack of bilious or typhoid fever. To all desiring 
a speedy cure for Indigestion and Biliousness we 
can recommend that sovereign remedy, SCHENCK's 
ManprakeE Pitis. A trial will demonstrate the 
excellent remedial qualities of this great medi- 
cine. Sold by all druggists.—[ Com. } 





Astuma.—Thousands of the worst cases of 
Asthma have been relieved by using Jonas Whit- 
comb’s Remedy. In no case of purely asthmatic 
character has it failed to give relief —[ Com. ] 





Ciara Louise Ketioaa, M'lle Titiens, Fanny Daven- 
port, Lotta, and a host of others recommend and 
use “‘Champlin's Liquid Pearl" for beautifying the 
complexion. For sale by dealers, at 50c. per bottle. 
Cuamriin & Co., Proprietors, Bufialo, N. Y.—[(Com.] 





i ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 





Pure white teeth and a sweet 
breath are, as the poet says, “an 
excellent thing in manand woman.” 
Nothing adds so much to the per- 
sonal appearance as a fine set of 
teeth, and to neglect their care is 
inexcusable. To keep them free 
from scurf, and spotless as pearls, 
cleanse them daily with 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT. 


It is a wholesome Botanical preparation, and has a re- 
freshing effect upon the mouth. Repulsive Breath, aris- 
ing from Catarrh or use of tobacco and liquors, is com- 
pletely neutralized by the use of Sozodont. It is loudly 
praised by artists of the dramatic and lyric profession, 
who especially know the value of a reliable dentifrice. 
Sold by Druggists every where. 








THE AMERICAN 
CAT TEASER 
is the only thing that will 
keep cats off from fences 
and protect flowergardens. 
Sold at HARDWARE AND 
HOUSEFURNISHING Stores. 

Sample strip, by mail, 
10 cents. 


. s. 
: - F. BALDWIN, 
a i 81 Reade St., N. ¥. 
for windows, which are now so fashionable, are re- 


markably ELEGAN'T, and it is a curious fact that 
age and wear add to their richness. Those made by 


JAY C. WEMPLE & CO,, 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N.¥., 
fre very superior to the imported in appearance and 
also in convenience and economy, as they do not re- 
quire another shade behind them to exclude the light. 
s#~ Their stock of plain and ornamental GOLD 
BAND SHADES is the LARGEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE IN THE WORLD. 


& TEASPOONS, Diamond Steel Albata Plated, very 
Durable, for 25c. Giowk Pirate Co., Northford,Conn. 


OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 
for 10 cts. CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 









TRADE MARK 








AL BAKING 


ROYAL pPowper. 


Absolutely Pure. 


ew The finest preparation of the kind in the world. Its perfect purity and uniformity of strength not 
only insures success in baking, but makes it go one-third farther than adulterated or short-weight kinds. It 
keeps any length of time in any climate. To be had of grocers; or send 35 cents for }¢ lb., or 60 cts. for 1 Ib. 
can to Royat Baxtne Powper Co., New York, and receive, postage paid, by return mail, with recipes for 
making the celebrated Vienna Rolls, Biscuit, Cakes, Corn Bread, Muffins, &c. 





A Hundred Symptoms and One Cure.—There is scarcely 
a symptom of any known disease which the confirmed dyspeptic does 
not experience. He is bilious, nervous, has violent palpitations, as in 
heart disease, is afflicted with severe headaches, and is either consti- 
pated or subject to diarrhoeal or dysenteric discharges. Every organ 
and function of the body sympathizes with the diseased, half-paralyzed 
stomach. In all such cases Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient affords immediate relief; effects, if persevered in, a thor- 
ough renovation of the digestive organs, and restores to healthful 
activity the whole animal machinery. Sold by all druggists. 


SILKS & DRESS GOODS. 
Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, &c. 


Underwear, Hosiery, Laces, Trim- 
mings, Fringes, Gloves, Fancy 
Goods, Notions, House- 
keepers’ Linen, Cur- 
tains, at extremely 
low prices, 



















NOW READY, 
DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 


and Price-List 


Sent free on application to parties re= 
siding out of town. 


(a ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 29 
Acknowledged the Cheapest House on the Avenue. 


Sixth Avenue, Corner 20th St., N. Y. 


THE PRINCESS (Lace) PANIER OR TRAIN. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Ragan 
NEW YORK, BA pat DOLE IZ uy) 


Sole Manufacturers. 








per? DEC 24 





For sale by all First-class Dry Goods and 
Fancy Goods Stores in the United States. 


This Panier is made of a light, strong Lace 
Texture, expressly woven in the shape of the 
Panier, and is of itself a most elegant undergar- 
ment, and just the article for this season of the 














year and the prevailing fashion. 








ITING MACHINES, $250, 


Makes any size Knife or Box Plaits. 
Sent by express on receipt of $2 50. 
Or by mail on receipt of $2 80. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
MAIRS & KELLOGG, Troy, N. Y. 








CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


The perfume of COLGATE & Co.'s CASHMERE BOUQUET EXTRACT 
and TOILET POWDER will be appreciated by all who have enjoyed ihe de- 
lightful fragrance of the Toilet Soap which is so universally esteemed. 





ED. PINAUD’S 


CELEBRATED FRENCH 


Perfumery, Soaps, &c., &c. 
SPECIALTIES: 

PARFUMERIE IXORA, EXTRAIT VEGETAL, 
SAVON SUC DE LAITUE, COSMETIQUES, 
AND ESSENCE OF VIOLET. 

For sale at all Dealers of Toilet Articles. 
HENRY DREYFUS, Representative, 

13 Maiden Lane. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 











Ladies’ and Misses’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES. 


FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 


3.3. CONNER, 311 Sixth Ave., 
Bet. 197TH anv 20TH Sts., New York. 
&3> Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


BR. WIENER, Manufacturer of 


Ostrich Feathers. 


295 6th Ave., bet. 18th & 19th Sts.,N. ¥. 


A.SHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Just received, a large importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Pearl Edge, Threads, and Books of In- 
struction on lace making, also black and colored 
Fringes, Berlin Zephyrs, Worsted Embroideries, and 
all materials for Needle-work, at the lowest prices. 
Samples sent. 


Best quality and lowest 
rices, at HAUSSER’S, 
00 Grand St., New 

® York. Send for Price-list. 


















DA FANCY CARDS, all styles,with name, 10c., post- 
O paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co. N. Y. 





TAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
\ Blocks. Circulars free, or stamped samples of 100 
assorted designs for 10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 102 
Walker St., N.Y., or 182 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 





DIAMOND 


: "1Z81 ‘aI 'Idy Paeg 
1Z81 82 "YON PANSsiay °898i ‘ZI ‘AON pred 


J. L. COLBY & CO., Patentees and Makers, 
425 & 427 Broome Srnrret, N. Y. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


With over 250 Illustrations of all the Stitches. 50c.,post 
free. Muze. GURNEY & CO., Lace Manufacturers and 
Importers of Lace Materials, 711 Broadway, N.Y.; P.O. 
Box 3527; and 172 Atlantic St., Brooklyn. Sample and 
Illustrated Price-List on application. &#~ LESSONS 
in LACE MAKING. 

HOW TO WORK CREWELL, 
With Illustrations, 25c. Mur. GURNEY & CO. 
3 Just received an Importation of Crewells and 

Floss of every variety of shade, and material for Lace 
Making of the finest quality. 


SIX TEASPOONS. 


DIAMOND STEEL, SILVER-PLATED, and VERY 
DURABLE. Sent by mail, with circulars of other 
Silver-Plated goods, for 40 cents. 

ELECTRO PLATE CO., Northford, Conn. 


30 VISITING CARDS, no two 

Ss alike, with your name finely printed, 

and a neat card case, postpaid, for 

ae x; 6 packs $1. Agents wanted. 


Try us. J. A. Mogeixt, Fulton, N.Y. 


K SEP your bird im health and song by usin SING- 
ER’S Patent Gravel Paper. For sale by omeg- 
gists and bird dealers. Depot, 582 Hudson St, N. Y. 





















The largest Stock of Human Hair Goods, 
positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Just received from Paris,the newly invente 
fi ed Marie Antoinette Switch, com- 
bining elegance with durability, and forms 
Coiffure for front and back, a Switch at $10 
equal to one at $20 of the old style. A hand- 
some assortment of switches at all prices. 
The new INVISIBLE FRONT; for 
young and old ladies, improving the looks of 
every one, $2 00 per inch on h lace; $1 00 
per inch on imitation lace. 
CURLS, warranted naturally curly, in 
large variety, from $1 00 upward. 
GRAY HAIR a Specialty. Lower 





H than any other house in the country. 
Hair taken in Exchange. 
COMBINGS made up in the most ap- 

proved manner. Warranted to give satisfac- 
tion. 
UNRIVALED BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 
CREME BLANCHE, or the Magic 
Beautifier, for the complexion, imparts a 
brilliant transparency ; recommended by the 
most prominent physicians; analyzed by the 
S best chemists in this country, and proved 

4 West | to be not only harmless, but very beneficial 

14thSt. | to the skin. Applied at the store, if desired, 

3 doors | free of charge. $1 00 per box. 

F. Coupray’s celebrated Vegetable VEL= 
MACY’s, | VETINE, an elegant and indispensable 
aes: ?|\ toilet powder, marvelous for its beneficial 


Near | qualities to ladies and infants alike. $1 00 
Sixth | per box. 
Avenue, | F. Counray’s celebrated AURORA, to 


NEW | bleach hair of any color a fine golden blonde 
without injury to the hair. Price for 3-ounce 
bottle, $1 50; for 6-ounce bottle, $2 50. 

Only J. B. Fontane’s wonderful preparation, 
DERMATINE, a sure cure to remove 
all wrinkles from the face, $2 00 per bottle. 


NO MORE GRAY HAIR. 
L. SHAW'S ODORLESS 


PERSIAN KHENNA 


is the only reliable harmless hair dye. No Lac Sulphur, 
Sugar of Lead, or Nitrate of Silver. Endorsed by our 
most eminent chemists. Testimonials can be seen at 
our store. Applied free of charge. $100, and $1 50 per 
bottle. Address 54 West 14th St., N. Y., near Maoy’s. 

2 Goods sent to all parts of the country, when pre- 
paid, free of charge; or, C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amining. 


DOVER EGG BEATER 
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ep A NE 
SANDS POINT, L. I. 
Open May 15. Steamer Seawanhaka leaves Peck Slip 


daily at 4, and Thirty-third Street, East River, at 4:15 
P.M. ; Sands Point daily, at 7:50 A.M. Address 


G. DUNSPAUGH. 


THE RETORT GAS STOVE. 


The new perfect gas stove. Cheapest form of sum- 
mer cooking in the world. Will do the entire family 
cooking without heating the house or the person using 
it; in half the time, and at half the cost of coal, wood, 
or oil. Perfectly odorless. Same work as other stoves 
guaranteed to be actually done with one-third less gas. 
Sold by dealers generally. 


RETORT GAS STOVE COMPANY, 


Providence, R. I. 


OSESUESPECIALTY 


Strong Pot Roses, suit- 
able for immediate flowering,your choice,a)l labeled, 
sent safely by mail, postpai 5 splendid varieties 
for $1; 12 for $2; 19 tor $33 26 for $43 35 for 
$5. 20c. additional gets two M ificent 
Premium Roses. See OUR NE GUIDE 
TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose from over 
300 finest sorts. We make Roses a great specialty, 
and are the largest Rose-Growers in America. THE 
DINGEE & CONARD Co., West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





T Imitation Porcelain, 
THE NEW ART ! ! Chromo - Photography 
or painting Photographs in oil colors, on convex 
glass. Perfectly life-like pictures. Pleasant pastime 
and profitable occupation. Full directions, sent pre- 
paid, on receipt of 25 cents. Materials supplied. 
PECKHAM & CO., 251 Grand St., N.¥. 


INVALID RECLINING 
ROLLING CHAIRS, 














Beautiful! Artistic!! Convenient!!! Measures any 
width, Invaluable for hand sewing or aid to machine 
tucking. Sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. 

Mrs. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 





styles Acquaintance Cards, 10c. Samples for 3c. 
M. W. DOWD & CO., BristoL, Conn. 


h MIXED CARDS,with name, 10c. and stamp. 25 


cents per yard. Autumnal and Holly Vines, at 
50 cents per yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 


Th For Hanging Pictures or Decorating, at 5 
Decorating Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 





9 EXTRA FINE Mixed Cards, with name, 
10c., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
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E Alley & SOUS, 


Grand & Allen Sts. N. ¥ 
NEW SILK DEPARTMENT, 


ANOTHER LINE OF 


Striped Silks at 65¢, 


TO OUR STOCK OF 


AMERICAN SILKS 


WE HAVE ADDED NEW LINES OF 
BLUES, BROWNS, GREENS, GRAYS, 
AND 


BLACKS. 


ONE DOLLAR per Yard, 


ARE NOW SELLING FROM $1 25 TO $1 45 PER 
YARD EVERY WHERE. 
(@F-STOCK ALL PURCHASED SINCE the GREAT 
FALL IN SILKS. me 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND 
PRICE-LIST 
Sent free, on application. 





ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED TO. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56,58,60, 62,64,66, 68 and 70 ALLEN ST. ST. 


Waller & McSorley, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, N. Y. 





SILKS, SILKS. SILKS. 

BLACK, COLORED, and STRIPED SILKS; also, 
a very choice selection of Plain and Fancy DRESS 
GOODS and BLACK CASHMERE, purchased at the 
great bankrupt auction sales fully 25 per cent. less 
than the cost of production. 

Our goods are of the best quality, and our prices are 
the lowest in the city. 


BLACK SILKS. 

890 Pieces very heavy GROS GRAIN SILKE, at 80c., 
20c., and $1 00; the same Silk is sold elsewhere for 
$1.00, $1 25, and $1 45. 

200 Pieces Ponson’ 8, extra quality, at $1 50 and $2 00; 
the same quality sold elsewhere for $2 25 and $2 75. 

100 Pieces Bonnett’s CASHMERE-FINISHED SILK, 
at $2 50 and $3 00; worth $3 00 and $3 75. 





COLORED SILKS. 
690 Pieces beautiful COLORED SILKS, ‘at $1 00, $1 50; 
worth 50 cents per yard more. 


STRIPED SILKS. 
Best quality STRIPED SILKS, at 62%c., = 90c. ; 
never sold before less than 80c. , $1 00, $1 25 








DRESS GOODS. 
Fine FRENCH CASHMERE, vod oo at 50c. and 
T5c.; worth 25 cents per yard m 
Fine Matelasse and Reket woven DRESS GOODS, at 
25c. and 31c.; worth 35c. and 45c. 


BLACK GOODS. 
500 Pieces very wide BLACK CASHMERE, at 37c., 
50c., and 75c.; worth 20c. per yard more 
500 Pieces very "wide BLACK ASHMERE, at $1 00 
and $1 25; worth 874c. per yard more. 








WALLER & McSORLEY, 
245 Grand Street, near Bowery, New York. 








The iontens i of iia 
THE MOST PERFECT SHAPE. SOFT AND 
ELASTIC KID. 
Imported and sold only by ourselves. 
2 BUTTONS, $1.20. 3 BUTTONS, $1.35. 


ALL THE FINEST SPRING SHADES. 
The trade liberally dealt with. 


Orders by Mail promptly attended to. 
EHRICH & CO., 


287 and 289 Eighth Ave., New York. 


Subscribe for EHRICH’S ** FASHION 
\eom QUARTERLY,” the cheapest, most 

instructive, and most entertaining Fashion 
Magazine ever issued. ONLY 50 CENTS per 
YEAR. The “Spring” Number, now ready, has 116 
pages, contains over 650 Fashion Illustrations, and is 
euriched with very able literary articles by Miss Cor- 
son, of the “* New York Cooking School,” by ‘‘ Daisy 
Eyebright"—K. T. Woops, &c., &c. 


DRESS TRIMMING. 


THE AMERICAN PLAITER 


Makes all kinds Side, Knife, Box, and Fan Plaits 
beautifully. Every lady needs it. Sent by mail, only 
2 i Send for Iiinstrated circular. Address 

N. ¥. TREADLE M'F'G CO., 64 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


] SE DR. BEEC cHER’S PEARL DEN- 























/ TIiFRICE-_for beautifying the teeth. Lady 
. BE 
Hair Crimper. Enquire at stores, 
P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


Should buy the Fifth Avenue 
PF Oo A Week to Agents. Samples FREE. 
$55 2 877 A Wvicaaens Semel 


FLANNELS, 


WE ARE EXHIBITING A VERY DESIRABLE 
ASSORTMENT OF 


FANCY COLORED FLANNELS 
IN NAVY, SEAL, MYRTLE, AND GRAY, 
For TRAVELING, MOUNTAIN & SEASIDE WEAR. 


Also, 
WHITE FLANNELS of ALL MAKES and 
WEIGHTS, at VERY REASONABLE PRICES. 
EMBROIDERED FLANNELS, 
In NEW DESIGNS, a SPECIALTY, 


A. T. Stewart & Co., 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


1877 JONES 1s40 


SPRING A . BOYS’ SUITS. 





DRESS GOODS. oP y' (2 MILLINERY. 
Scrrs, § SacquEs. a oO Fanoy Goons. 
DOLMANS. rg : ral HOSIERY. 
Stawis. o. “Laces. 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue > __ Eighth Avenue 
AND 


Manetoonths Street. 











Nineteenth Street. 





PARIS-MADE SUITS, 


MANTILLAS, PALETOTS, 
AND BRETONNE JACKETS, 


An Extensive Assortment at Greatly Reduced Prices. 





THREAD AND LAMA LACE POINTS 
AND JACKETS, 
A Large Stock at less than half the cost of Importation. 


CHILDREN'S, MISSES’, & LADIES’ 


Underwear & Fornishing Department, 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL. CHILDREN’S 
and MISSES’ SUITS, BOYS’ SUITS from 8 to 7 years 
old. WEDDING and INFANTS’ OUTFITS, Ready- 
made and to order. 


CONTINUED SALE of LADIES’ GENUINE 
BALBRIGGAN HOSE, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S } HOSE, 
AT LESS THAN 50 CTS. ON THE DOLLAR, 
Also, the Finest Stock of 
CHILDREN’S, LADIES’, & MEN’S FANCY STYLES 
In HOSE and HALF HOSE ever Exhibited, 


Together with an Unsurpassed assortment of every 
description 


UNDERWEAR 


OF THE MOST POPULAR MAKES. 


5] pe &Co., 


BROADWAY. Cor. 19th St. 








x 


°, JONES .” 


SHOES. 0 O- SILKS. 
RIBBONS. oa. 0 CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. Q° o° pomssrics. 
UPHOLSTERY. ~O A oO CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. V ~ Housefurnishing G Goods. 


= Eixtrao rdinary inducements ir in all 
departmen‘s. All Orders will receive 
promptettention. Catalogues sent free. 


JONES. 8th Ave., corner 19th St. JONES. 


STERN BROTHERS, 


, Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third St 


NEW YORK, 
™ IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS OF 


FANCY DRY GOODS, 


HAVE NOW READY THEIR 
Descriptive Catalogue 
FOR 


1877 SPRING & SUMMER 1877 


Enumerating and describing every article in 
their numerous Departments. 
The MOST COMPLETE CATALOGUE ever issued. 
MAILED UPON APPLICATION. 
¢@~ Ladies residing out of the city can enjoy the 
same facilities and prices, upon consulting our Cata- 
logue, as those living in the city. 





gw Immediate and prompt attention to orders. ag 


STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Ave. and Twenty-Third St., N. Y. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


IMPORTERS, 
Invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 
IN RICH FRENCH FLOWERS, FANCY AND OS- 
TRICH FEATHERS AND FEATHER TRIM- 
MINGS, BRIDAL APPOINTMENTS & 
VEILS, FLORAL GARNITURES 
FOR BALL AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
** Arranged to order. 
JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS filled with 
beautiful tropical Leaf Plants and Boquets, ‘a spe- 
cialty.” To the Trade and Institutions a discount. 
Goods sent, C.O.D., with privilege of examining. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CO., 
28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Proprietor. 
9 Rue pve Cuery, Paris. 


Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 
Increases in Popularity 
every year, 

And for HEALTH, COMFORT, and 
STYLE is acknowledged the BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Beware of imitations and 
a Manufactured Sole- 
lyby FOW & HARMON, 

New Haven, Conn. 


MILLER & GRANT 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
RICH AND ELEGANT DESIGNS IN 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 
BLACK SILK FRINGES, DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
AND SEQUIN _PEARL BUTTONS. 


879 BROADWAY, New York. 




















Agents wanted. Address M. ECHER, Dentist, 
44 Third Avenue, New York. 

LADIE or send 25c. for three sample pairs to 

J. BENNETT, 297 Broadway, N.Y. 

908 Snowflake, a, Floral, &c. Cards, no 2 alike, 

with name 10c. Nation’s Card Co., Northford, Ct. 





ee CARDS, 20 styles, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





SPECIAL EXHIBITION 


BLACK SILKS. 


We have now on our counters a 


SPECIAL LINE OF SILKS, 
manufactured by the celebrated firm of TEILLARD 
& CIE, Lyons, expressly for the best English trade, 
and such as are rarely offered in this country. 

They willl be sold at the following extraordinary 
prices: 
18 Pieces at $1.50, worth $2.00 
42 Pieces at 2.00, worth 2.75 
86 Pieces at 2.50, worth 3.50 
28 Pieces at 3.00, worth 4.00 
A large assortment of INTERMEDIATE and FINER 
QUALITIES, at proportionately Low Prices. 
These are the best values ever offered in Black Silke. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


A8 East 14th St., N.Y. 


UNITED STATES Corset Co. 
Of New York. 
IHE STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form, and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
dealer does not keep them, send us with waist 
measure, 50 cents fora Charm-65 cents for 
Beauty—15 cents for A A—§1 for Fifth 
Avente—or 50 cents for Children’s 
Woven Waist, and we will send them 
post paid. Address P. O. Box 4928, New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


RICH FRINGES, from 3 to 15 inches wide. 

PASSEMENTERIE INSERTIONS and GIMPS. 

PEARL SEQUINS, the Latest Novelty for Trim- 
ming; and all the Newest Styles of Hard 
Buttons. Silk and Worsted Fringes made to 
order, with Buttons to match. The trade 
supplied. Orders by mail will receive prompt 
attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 BROADWAY, Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. 


1.— For Moth Patches, 
Freckles, and Tan. 

The only reliable cure 
is PERRY’S MOTH AND 
FRECKLE LOTION. 
























2.—For Pimples on the Face, 
Blackheads, or Fleshworms. 
use PEREY’S COMEDONE 
and PIMPLE REMEDY, an in- 
fallible skin medicine; or, con- 
Msult De. B. C. PERRY, Der- 
 matologist, 49 Bond Street, 
New York. Both these med- 
icines are sold by Druggists. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar, 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on "receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Harrer’s Magazine, Harrer’s Week y, and Hanern’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 





Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harrer’s WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Ha "@ Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
‘aone 8 Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





RODGERS & 
ORR BROS,, 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N. Y. 


GREAT SPECIAL SALE of 


BLACK and COLORED SILKS 
THIS WEEK. 

1000 Pieces GROS GRAIN, only T5c.; former price 

= 7 150 Pieces very fine Gros Grain, S85c.; former 


e $1 50 

B15 yo of “Guinet & Cie” LYONS SILKS, only 
95c., $1 00, $1 25, $1 37, $1 50; worth fully 40 per cent. 
more; not the cost of manufacture. Send and get 
samp jes, as this lot will be closed at once. 

COLORED SILKS very cheap. SUMMER SILKS in 
great variety. 

DRESS GOODS. 
Our Dress Goods are all reduced this week fully 20 
per cent. 

3000 Pieces RIBBON, corded edge, Nos. 9, 12, 16, 
and 22, 7c.; former price from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 
An immense bargain. All colors. 

Black all wool CASHMERE, 40 inches wide, 50c.; best 
imported, 70c., 80c., 90c., and 95c. Great induce- 
ments. 

2500 Pieces popular DRESS GOODS, from 10c. to 25c. 
ae yard. 500 Pieces from France, in the new Mate- 

asse effects, from 38c. to 90c. per yard. 

TORCHON LAC ES, all widths, cheap. Black Guipure 
Laces, real, from 18c. to 70c.; about half price. 
Made-up Lace Goods in endless variety. 
Embroideries are reduced this week 18 per cent. 
Fringes are very cheap; we keep full lines in all 

qualities. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR at a great sacrifice. 

50 Doz. of Ladies’ CHEMISES, with Tucks and Em- 
broidery, well made, 52c.; former price $1 20. Special 
bargains’ Toilet Sacques. Night Dresses e oe! low. 

HOUSEKEEPING AND GENT’S FURNISHING 
GOODS cheap. 

MILLINERY. All theshapesin Straw and French 
Chip. Best French C mig —" $1 25; worth $2 50. 
Best Canton Straw, only 

FLOWERS and FEA’ HERS “at extremely low prices. 
We will be thankful for your orders, which will have 

our best attention, and guarantee satisfaction and low- 

est New York City prices. 
Goods C. O. D., or on receipt of Draft or P. O. Order. 
All goods warranted as represented. Samples free. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183,185,187 EIGHTH AVENUE, N.Y. 











WHAT JUDGES SAY! 


FIRST PREMIUMS AWARDED TO 


QHANSEy” TOPS PROTECTOR” 
ie) ONE PINs Selig 


4 






CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadelphia, Franklin Institute...... 1874 
New York, American Institute..1875,1876 

CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 
HAVE USED WITH 
SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 


COHANSEY GLASS M'F’G CO., 
Cor. 3d & Arch Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 


THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 


For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 
‘3 Safe, 
Odorless and Durable. 
4 Can be used without chimney- 
flues, as it generates nosmoke 
or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flavor- 
ed and more digestible than 
when cooked by coal or w 


THE HEATER 


furnishes an abundant sup- 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 

- regulated to any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. perature. 


The FLORENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Keportof the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to its intended purpose.” 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWINC MACHINE CO. 
ORENCE, MASS, Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake 8t., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 


“TR of all the 


AGES.” 


The only Corset constructed on strictly anatomical 
principles. More stylish and comfortable than any other 
in the world. We will mail one (postage paid), to any 
lady who sends us $1 50 and her size. LADY AGENTS 
wanted every where. Write (enclosing stamp) for par- 
ticular. WM. H. HYDE & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW DEPART URE. Sones 
golary, ary pea ment, Hotel and i ng expensen paid, 


»manufactuters o 
and PAPE e. 2.4. 6 and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI. Garo: 


i) a day sure made by Agents selling 
$10 = $25 Gar Ghassan Crayons, Picture 
ees & Chromo Cards. 125 samples, 
pag, $5, sent, postpaid, for 85e. Illustrated Catalogue 

free. J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON. Estab'd 1530. 


ee MEN {% !t2%et and sett to Dealers our 

















unbreakable glasschimneys and 
lamp goods, NO PEDDLING. Salary liberal, busi- 
ness permanent. Hoteland traveling expenses paid. 
MONITOR LAMP cc 0. 264 Maio St., Crorcummatt, Omo. 
OUR NAME Printed on 30 Cards, 80 styles, for 
10c. and stamp. Ciinton Bros.,Clintonville, Conn, 








336 HARPER'S BAZAR. 


(May 26, 1877, 



































CAUSE FOR DEEP JOY. 


“Thank goodness, Armand sleeps at last. The deathly pallor has left his cheek, and a smile lights up 
his expressive brow.” 


HERO AND LEANDER. 





EF. YETTA Mr. M‘Pherson, who is old enough to know better, Tue uiacest Motu in Creation—A mammoth. AnotueR Naturat History Faort.—The rabbit is 
410 LI. Be { Par ' r 
went down to the rink the other afternoon and put on | ~o————— timid, but no cook cau make it quail. 
A sap occurrence has taken place in the world of | the rollerskates and slid on his back eleven feet before | Best Four 1y Hanpy—Honors at whist. 


FSIS APT 
fashion, The color of the season is deep orange—a | the slivers stopped him. When he went home that ° Two artists were talking of the Academy exhibition. 
hue which is only becoming to brunettes; and, some- | night, and wanted his back rubbed with liniment, his A KIND SON “T shall simply send that Venus there,” said one. 

how or other, no fair hair is seen any where. It is | wife shrieked at the display. ‘ For mercy’s sake,” she | z abate “What's the use?” asked the other. ‘ There’s no 


supposed that all the blondes have dyed off. screamed, ** what ails your back ?” PATERFAMILIAS (fo his eldest son, at college). ‘*George, | chance for high art now. You must have sentiment 
_o— |} Calmly he made response, ‘ Wrinkles.” | these are uncommonly good cigars. I can’t afford to | —something that appeals to the feelings.” 
A vagrant, who had been fined regularly every week |“ Wrinkles 2?” echoed his wife; ‘‘do you call great | smoke such expensive cigars as these.” “Have you found a subject 2” 
for begging, requested the magistrate to fine him by | welts and scratches and lumps ‘ wrinkles ?’” | Groree (grandly). * Fill your case; fill your case, “Yes, A poor little stray duck wandering in a tur- 
the year at a reduced rate. | “Yes,” he said, with a stifled sigh, ‘skating rinkles.” | gov'nor!” nip field.” 


\ J 
3. WHAT PREVENTS THESE Hats — FP a 4 Do THEY REALLY IMAGINE THAT A 
FKOM COMING OFF? : 3 ita ccs < a p SMALL WAIST IS BECOMING OR 
: ADMIRED? 





2. How DO THEY MANAGE TO GO UP STAIRS 3. How po THEY SUCCEED IN GETTING THEIR TRAINS 
WITH THESE PULL-Backs? UNDER AN INOFFENSIVE MAN’S FEET? 


FOUR QUESTIONS WHICH OUR ARTIST, WITH DUE HUMILITY, WOULD RESPECTFULLY BEG THE LADIES TO ANSWER. 












































































































































RUN | Whe Ara) 


thee t 
Mttters 


AAAS 
aw —s 





Hostess (enthusiastic on th 
from the Academy! How delici 





WHAT WAS HAPPENING AT THAT TIME JUST OUTSIDE THE WINDOW. 


[Friend isn't convinced, but doesn’t like to say so. 





rs feapreninte ie 
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